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Among the attractions announced on the adver- 
tising card of a well-known Philadelphia church, are 
free seats, and “a beautiful receiving vault.” All are 
invited—living or dead. , 


We have received for the Bliss children : 
Previously acknowledged..... ss... Rehsreacsaaes' (ess seeeeP600 06 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school, Auburn, N. Y....... 13 97 
West End Meth. Epis. Sunday-school, Jersey City, N.J 4 63 
First Presbyterian Church, Belvidere, N. J... 3 16 


“Let it be understood,” says Joseph Cook, “ that 
the Sabbath-school is now a better thing than it used 
to be, and that you cannot let your children stay out 
of it without putting them behind other children.” 
Joseph Cook is clear-headed on that point, as on a 
great many others—clearer headed than those parents 
who hold back their children from the Sunday-school 
with the foolish idea that the family by itself is worth 
more for the training of the young than the family 
and church co-working. 


Only those who were best acquainted with Pro- 
fessor John S. Hart, knew fully the genial and sunny 
side of his nature, as it showed itself with his more 


} 





intimate friends. He was aman of dignified appea: 
ance and bearing, and of courtly manners and ad 
dress; but when he was at liberty to unbend, b. 
seemed, to the last, no less hearty, and scarcely les 
fun-loving, than the more winsome of the man: 
school-boys he had trained so lovingly. Indeed, h 
makes a poor teacher who does not retain mach « 
the boy in him all through his life. An inciden 
related toa friend by Professor ILart illustrates th. 
trait of which we speak. THis old college mate an 
attached friend, James Pollock, was chosen governo 
of Pennsylvania while Professor Hart was at the hea: 
of the Philadelphia High School. The latter havin; 
occasion to visit Harrisburg, called at the executiv: 
chamber in the state capitol, and gent in his card t. 
the Governor. He was, of course, promptly admitted 
As the door of the chamber closed behind him on hi 
entrance, and’ the Governor rose to greet him, th: 
Professor said heartily, ‘“ Pollock, you may be gov 
ernor of Pennsylvania, but, I can throw you as wel 
as ever I could,” referring to their old wrestlings a 
Princeton. ‘“ You can't do it,” said the Governo 
yielding all thought of official dignity; and in 
stantly the Professor and the Governor were locke 
ina friendly struggle, in which neither cried “ Hold! 
until one had the other fairly underneath him. 1] 
Professor Hart had been less mindful, in his maturity 
of the feelings of a boy, he would have had less o 
sympathy with boys, and not been so remarkable : 
teacher. Remember that, you who would help th 
boys to manhood. 


A Sunday-school teacher should have a plan o 
every lesson he is to teach, and he should stick t 
it. .His plan should include a beginning, steps ¢ 
progress, and an ending. With all due freedom i: 
the working of his plan, he ought to see to it that ) 
gets through with his contamplated work within th: 
teaching hour. He must not let the closing bel 
surprise him under the first of his three heads « 
“outline,” nor shut him off from the “application 
he had purposed. To come within his pre-assigne: 
limits, a teacher must have hie plan in mind ash 
goes on with his class. He must be ready to hold i: 
or to hurry up at the right time, or he will never d 
what he ought to do in the time which is set for in 
The statement of young Dumas, the French play 
writer, concerning his method of composition, is no 
without its lessons to a Sunday-school teacher. H. 
says: ‘ When I sit down to compose a new play, | 
take ninety-seven sheets of paper. Then I divid. 
them into five lots; the first, second, third, fourt! 
lots contain twenty sheets of paper each ; the fifth lo 
contains only seventeen sheets. The first, second 
third and fourth lots are for my first, second, third, an 
fourth acts. I write fast, stopping occasionally to se 
to count the sheets still remaining for the act. If ] 
find them greatly diminished while I have still «+ 
great deal unsaid, I say to myself: ‘ Double-quic] 
step, now, friend.” The seventeen sheets are for m\ 
fifth act. Experience has taught me two things 
First, that the public cannot bear more than twenty 
pages in any one act; secondly, that the last .aci 
should always be the shortest act of the play, anc 
should never, under any circumstances, fill mor 
than seventeen sheets of paper.” It. is not necessary 
nor is there much danger, that a teacher be as rigi: 
and mechanical as this in the planning and preparin 
of his lesson; but He also ought to make up his mind 


First, that his class will not stand 
nore than an hour's teaching at one sitting; secs 
ndly, that his‘last point should be the most effective 
fall, and that its statement, if written out, should 
1ot “fill more than seventeen sheets of paper.” 


o two things. 





CONVERSION, OR CHRIST? 

In a recent Sunday-school convention a prominent 
opiz announced on the programme was, “ Conversion 
he end of work.” This statement of the case sug- 
ested more than was probably intended. It indi- 
ated avery common and a most erroneous way of 
mtting conversion in the place of Christ and his 
alvation. 

In the first place the-error has been made of con- 
ounding canversion with regeneration. The primary 
ueaning of conversion is the new turning of one’s 
hind toa truth which that person has before rejected 
ignored. Regeneration is a new spiritual birth, 
Jonversion may be of man. One man may convert 
nother by influencing his reason and convictions, 
tegeneration is peculiarly of God. Only the Holy 
‘spirit can breathe new life into a dead soul. A man 
nay be often converted from one truth to another— 
r, rather, from one error after another to the truth 
vhich the error opposes. He may be converted to 
ne truth and not to another. Regeneration is once 
orall. It isa complete transformation. A devout 
‘hristian may be converted to a new view of truth. 
{any a Christian is thus converted year after vear 
» successive doctrines, the truth of which he before 
tiled to realize, But only the impenuitent sinner is a 
abject for regeneration. 

It is true that the term “conversion” has come to 
e used as synonymous with regeneration, and that 
vhen we speak of conversion we commonly mean 
egeneration. But in losing sight of the original 
listinction between the two words we have been 
aisled into often using the one for a work which can 
nly be described by the other. When we have 
eally had in mind a-radiceal change of the nature by 
he power of the Holy Ghost, we have yet spoken of 
conversion " as the work of the preacher or of the 
eacher, or of the individual convert himself. We 
iave even asked him to fix.the very day or hour 
vhen he was converted, or consciously born anew, 

In consequence of this confusion of terms, many @ 
vastor or teacher is more anxious to learn if a scholar 
ias been converted, than to learn if that seholar 
wlieves on the Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour, 
(nd if on an examination a scholar gives satisfactory 
vidence that at a certain time he was converted, 
hat, in the opinion of many an examiner, settles the 
ase for him. It is an “end of work” in his behalf, 

[t matters little what he thinks of Christ. Lis con- 
version is sound. He is saved—saved by conversion 
rather than Ly Christ. So conversion comes to stand 
n such a case, not only for regeneration Lut for 
alvation—even for Christ himself. Christ is Jost 


rence given to the fact of conversion. 

This is not an overstatement of the error in ques- 
ion. On every side are evidences of the mistake and 
ts conxeqyuences. Children in the Sunday-school 


ind candidates fur admission tothe church, are in- 
juired of, not so much on the point whether they 
iow love and trust the Lord Jesus, as on the point 
vhen they were converted—or born anew; not £0 





wuch concerning the evideuce which their present. 


ight of, overshadowed, through the undue promi-— 


a 
f 
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course furnishes of their fidelity to their divine 
Master, as concerning the evidence they can supply 
that their conmersion was a sound and a thorough 
one. In this way young disciples are taught to look 
within at themselves rather than outward and up- 
ward at their Saviour. And gradually in many 
cases the pre-eminent question with them comes to 
be—not “Is my Saviour to be trusted?” but, “ Was 
my conversion unmistakable?” If they have con- 
scious peace, it rests on the fact of their conversion 
rather than on their Saviour’s promises. If, on the 
other hand, they are in doubt, it is because they 
fear there was some flaw in their conversion, not 
because they are ‘unwilling to accept of freely prof- 
fered salvation in Christ. 

Because of this wrong way of looking at and of 
talking about the fact of conversion,*there is a multi- 
tude of Christian children in our homes and Sunday- 
schools who are kept back from an open confession of 
their faith in Jesus by their uncertainty concerning 
the time or manner of their regeneration. And very 
many of those in our Christian congregations who 
have grown up under the influence of this error are 
in consequence of it living without the advantages of 
full church-membership when they ought to be in 
possession of them. They have a trembling faith in 
Jesus, and they strive humbly to keep his command- 
ments; but they have no faith in their own conver- 
sion. Conversion seems to be counted the great 
thing, while they have nothing better than faith in 
Christ to cling to, so they are living without a well- 
defined hope of salvation. They indeed, “shall ‘be 
saved, yet so as by fire.” 

And the effect of this error is quite as manifest on 
the lives of those who are in the church as on Chris- 
tians who are by it kept out of the church. If they 
are confident that they were converted, their faith is 
strong. If they doubt, they look back to refresh 
themselves with the evidences of their conversion. 
The promises, the invitations, the commands, of Christ 
are, all subordinate to the fact of their conversion, 
That is what they worry over, or on which they rest. 
Sunday-school teachers also are satisfied if they can 
count their scholars converted. ‘‘ Conversion the end 
of work”’ is the motto of more than one church-member 
for himself, of more than one teacher for his scholars. 

But is not regeneration the great thing? Cana 
man have true faith in Christ who is not regenerate ? 
Can he indeed be saved without conversion? Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God ;” and again, ‘ Ye must be born 
again.’’ That without regeneration no person, old or 
young, is saved, is clearly the doctrine of the New 
Testament. But the trouble is, that this statement 
of the philosophy of salvation is too commonly taken 
out of its place in a stheme of doctrine, and misap- 
plied by being quoted as if it were a practical call 
to a special duty. A man cannot regenerate himself. 
No man can regenerate another man. Every person 
who sincerely trusts the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour is regenerate. The fact of this trust in Jesus 
is proof of the fact of the person's regeneration. The 
proof that any person’s faith in Jesus is sincere will 
be given in a Christian life. It is a man’s duty to 
love and trust and obey the Lord Jesus. To that 
duty it is proper to call him. Concerning his per- 
formance of that duty it is proper to question him. 
It is not his duty to regenerate himself. Regenera- 
tion is not the work of man. It is God’s work. God 
is to be trusted to do it. It is not right to call a man 
to do God’s work, or to worry over its non-doing. 

The doctrine of a new birth was never given promi- 


nence in any apostolic appeal to the unconverted. : 


Our Lord did not preach it to the common people. 
His mention of it was made in a talk by night with a 
theological professor on the philosophy of salvation. 
It has been sadly perverted by being thrust in the 
face of young children or of older unrepentant sin- 
ners as if it were something which limited their duty 
or privileges. It has been made a barrier and a 
stumbling-block to those who would enter the king- 
dom of Christ. Conversion has been given a place 
in the plan of salvation which only Christ should 





occupy. And the eyes of loving littlé ones-or of 
longing penitents have been directed away from the 
living Saviour to a single fact in God’s process of 
redemption. Conversion has been substituted for 
Christ in the preaching and teaching of too many 
Christian evangelists. 

If you wanted a man to dig in your garden, or to 
write in your office, would you begin by telling him 
that unless he were born into this world he could 
never be of use in it? Ifa man asked to enter your 
service, would you tell him that he must first prove 
specifically the fact of his birth? This would be 
quite as reasonable as acommon mode of dealing with 
those who ought to be in the loving service of Christ. 
This was not, however, the apostles’ way. When the 
inquiring eunuch asked, ‘‘ What doth hinder me to 
be baptized ?”’ Philip did not answer, “If you can 
give me evidence that you have been converted, you 
may be baptized; but Philip did say, “If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” When 
the trembling jailer of Philippi fell down before Paul 
and Silas, saying, “ Sirs, what must I do to be saved?”’ 
the apostles did not say to the anxious sinner, “ Be 
converted, and you may be saved; ”’ but they aid say, 
‘“‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.” Pastor, teacher, parent, go 
thou and do likewise. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


a al , 

Helps to Bible study are better appreciated than ever 
before. The demand for them is greater, and more discrimi- 
nation than formerly is exercised in their selection. A well- 
known New York worker writes: , 

May I ask you, through the columns of The Times, to name a 
list of commentaries most helpful to Sunday-school workers in the 
whole Bible ?—say, for a party owning but one set. I have in mind 
a Sunday-school teacher, in this city, who has Scott, and all of 
Barnes that has been published, and yet he desires to go farther. 
What to get next he does not know. 

The Schaff-Lange Commentary of twenty-four volumes, 
now nearly completed, is the fullest of modern commenta- 
ries; but this is rather a library than an ordinary set of 
books. Its cost is $100, more or less, and with much that 
the ordinary teacher can make available, it contains not a 
little that is of service only to the trained student. “The 
Speaker’s Commentary,” also still in process of publication, 
is more compact, and consequently costs less than the Schaff- 
Lange. It is to comprise eight octavo volumes, of which 
the six of the Old Testament are now ready. Its retail 
price is $5.00 a volume. Yet, after all, the question of full- 
ness and cost aside, we think that Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown’s Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, is 
the most satisfactory commentary on the entire Bible, for 
the average Bible student, which is published. Various 
editions of this are to be obtained. In six volumes it is 
now sold by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, for 
$15, instead of at $30, its former price. Another edition of 
it in one large volume—the commentary without the Bible 
text—is offered at $7.50, by 8. 8. Scranton & Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Spurgeon says of this, with positiveness, 
“T think it the best commentary upon the whole Bible 
which has been issued within the last fifty years.” 





Just what portion of the Sunday-school hour should be 
occupied by words of the superintendent from the desk is a 
point on which there are wide differences of opinion. For 
ourselves we have long been convinced, as the result of 
observation on this point in schools large and small through- 
out the entire country, that it is far more common for a 
school to suffer from the over-speech of a talking superin- 
tendent than from any silence of a superintendent when he 
might speak to advantage. A correspondent, who urges us 
te say something about this matter, declares: 

There are superintendents who will themselves take up forty of 
the sixty minutes of the Sunday-school hour. They will pray ten 
or fifteen minutes, in language entirely unadapted to children. 
They will read hymns, read chapters in the Bible, and talk, talk, 
talk, at every sentence,—the Scriptures and remarks being some- 
times pertinent, and sometimes impertinent—until time and pa- 
tience are almost exhausted; then the teachers are complacently 
told that they can now attend to the lessons, having, for that 
secondary part of the Sunday-school work, fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. And when they have succeeded only in fairly getting the 
attention of their classes, the bell rings for more proceedings from 
the superintendent. 

Of course this is all wrong. A man who will do it is 
either utterly unfitted for the place of superintendent, or he 
entirely fails in comprehending a superintendent's sphere 
and duties. There are two departments in Sunday-sehool 





work, worship and instruction. The devotional services 
are those of worship. They ought to be such as all can 
join in understandingly. Of course they must be conducted 
from the desk ; but they ought not to be unduly prolonged. 
The work of instruction is to be done chiefly in the classes 
by the teachers. If the teachers are incompetent or unfaith- 
ful, it is for the superintendent to improve them, or to get 
better ones. It is not for him to attempt to do their work 
from the desk. It cannot be done there. He may himself, 
it is true, do an important work of instruction in the line 
of examining his scholars by well-planned review questions 
at the close of each session, and he can then very properly 
add a few earnest words in application and enforcement of 
the day’s lesson, to secure a common understanding of its 
more important bearing and uses, and a final good impres- 
sion of its teachings. But he must not think that he is set 
to preach or lecture to his school. The best superintend- 
ents are men who feel that their first work is to oversee 
and direct their school, classifying it wisely, and securing 
for it the most efficient service of well-trained teachers ; and 
that their next work is to lead judiciously in the devotional 
exercises of the school, and to examine the scholars by 
review questionsfrom the desk, without using any unneces- 
sary words in any part of the service. About the poorest 
superintendents of whom we know, are men who think that 
their principal mission is to preach to their schools. 

In these days of temperance revival there is more than 
ever a desire to know how to interest the children and 
young people in the cause of total abstinence. Among the 
methods which have found favor with many workers is the 
“Band of Hope.” A correspondent in Eureka, Kansas, 
gives his testimony in favor of this agency, and tells how to 
use it, as follows: 

Mr. Epitor: 

I send you a copy of the Constitution of the Band of Hope under 
my care, hoping that many Sunday-school superintendents and 
others will be induced to organize youthful temperance societies 
Do you know of any better way to promote the cause of temperance ? 
Would not the results in ten years be simply astonishing, if every 
scholar in our American Sunday-schools could be kept from form- 
ing the drunkard’s appetite. It will cost but little to get a few 
pledge-cards printed. Let these be circulated in the Sunday-school 
or in the day-school. Children and youth will sign these cards 
with remarkable readiness. When a respectable number have 
signed the cards; then bring these into an organization, by the 
adoption of some simple constitution. I doubt not the following 
form may be improved upon, but it has worked well in my own 
experience. 

CONSTITUTION. 

We, whose names follow, for the purpose of more effectually 
guarding ourselves against the temptations that come from intoxi- 
cating drinks, and also for the purpose of promoting the cause of 
temperance, do agree to form ourselves into an organization to be 
known as the Band of Hope, and to be governed by the fol- 
lowing rules. 

1. Our officers shall be a president or leader, a secretary, and a 
treasurer; these shall hold office for one year, or until their succes- 
sors are appointed. The term of office for either may be shortened 
at the discretion of the Band, provided incompetence or a violation 





of the pledge makes it necessary. 

2. The yearly elections shall occur on the first 
in ——. 

3. Elections shall be by spoken vote, and the vote shall be taken 
upon the names of candidates presented by a nominating committee 
of —— chosen by the Band purposely to make such nomination. 

4. The officers together shall constitute an executive board, with 
power to call meetings, arrange programmes, and manage the gene- 
ral business of the Band. 

5. After the date of the organization, new members shall be re- 
ceived by vote of the Band. 

6. No person shall be admitted as a member, who has not signed 
or taken the following pledge: “I solemnly pledge myself never 
to use or to sell any intoxicating drinks as a beverage.” [The 
words inserted here should correspond with the words on the pledge- 
eard. | 

7. No person, excepting the officers, shall be admitted as a mem- 
ber, who is under eight or over twenty years of age. 

8. It shall be considered the duty of the members to report to the 
officers any known violations of the pledge. 

9. It shall be the duty of the officers to admonish and labor with 
offending members, but if after repeated violations of the pledge a 
case becomes hopeless, the offending one may be expelled by vote of 
the Band. 

10. The opening exercises of every regular meeting shall always 
include the repeating of the pledge in concert. t 

11.Changes may be made in this constitution, provided previous 
notice of the intended change has been given, and a two-thirds vote 
of resident members be secured. 





evening 


The effectiveness of any youthful organization, will depend very 
largely upon the enthusiasm and perseverance of the leader. 
“Ripples of Song,” published by the National Temperance Society, 
is a remarkably fine collection of temperance songs for young 
people. It is needless to say that an interest cannot be sustained 
month after month and year after year without great variety of 
progtamme. : 

Dear frietids of the temperance cause, let us take hold of the 
wotk of ofganizing youthful temperance societies most vigorously, 
and push the work to largest success. E. E. Rogers: 
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MY BLOSSOM. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Once in my quiet garden 
A precious blossom grew ; 

Pink with the morning sunshine, 
And bright with early dew. 


But the Master of the garden 
Carried me far away, 

And with my precious blossom 
No longer could I stay. 


Ob! bitter was the parting, 
And my tears fell fast like rain 
As I kissed the budding blossom 
I might not see again. 


Like Eve in her woful passion 
From the garden gate I passed; 

One look of love and longing 
Sent backward for the last. 


But I said to the gracious Master, 

When my breath came back once more,— 
“T know thy hand is righteous 

Though my heart be smitten sore. 


“T cannot tend my blossom 
With water and with sun; 

I give it to thee, my Master, 
To see the work be done! 


“ Though I die by the wayside, 
Or wander in the showers; 

Keep thou my tender blossom 
Among thy dearest flowers.”’ 


And the long, long days went by me, 
But never for a day, 

Though rolling up to hundreds, 
This prayer I cease to pray. 


And now I hear her praises 
Wafted on every air; 

How sweet my lily groweth, 
How gentle and how fair. 


And I know the mighty Master 
Hath heard me day and night, 

And blessed her with his blessing 
Of beauty and delight. 


And my life sings like the water 
That runneth to the sea. 

For the Lord hath been to my lily 
All that I could not he. 


So now I wait with patience 
Till all the storm be past, 

And he shall bring my blossom 
To him—and me—at last. 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. G. B. WILLCOX. 


As I was once endeavoring to explain to a class of chil- 
dren the nature of faith, I told the familiar story of a child 
on shipboard, from whom a pet monkey snatches his cap 
and darts with it up into the rigging. The little fellow 
makes after him, climbing higher and higher, till at last 
the sailors, to their horror, see him far up at a point where 
he is growing dizzy. He is just about to pitch headlong to 
the deck. His father, called up from the cabin, shouts to 
him to leap out into the water as his only hope. The child 
hesitates, but finally, trusting his father’s wisdom, makes 
the tremendous leap, and is brought up by the sailors safely. 
One little hearer in the class, as I was rendering the story 
as vividly as possible, seemed much impressed, and sat 
deeply thinking while I tried to make the application. The 
truth seemed to have taken hold of him. “A hopeful case,” 
I thought. At last, when he could hold down the ferment 
in him no longer, and I turned to hear his question, he 
asked, breathlessly, ‘“‘Well—but—what became of the 
monkey?” It was, in his teacher, the old blunder re- 
peated, of making the illustration more impressive than the 
illustrated truth. 

And many another teacher, of strong imagination, is like 
a novice on skates. Hecan goany way but straight forward 
in the line of the truth before him. He strikes out to the 
right, and is carried twice as far as he meant. He strikes 
to the left, and makes a moderate journey, with astonish- 
ing flourishes, in that direction. ; 

And the temptation is certainly great to fill the time 
given to the lesson in the school with stories and illustra- 
tions. When your soul is vexed with a little irrepressible 
at one end of the class quietly pinching his next neighbor, 
and another incipient wag at the other end making droll 
faces that are more than a match for your eloquence, you 
are ready, in despair, to bring in anything, almost, that 
will hold attention, But a Punch and Judy would do 








that. And children are not always benefited when you 
have laid a spell on their eyes and ears. 

What sort of illustrations, then, do we want? Of course, 
they must catch the child’s attention, as with tenter-hooks. 
That is, in part, as the boys say, what they are for. But 
if they draw sidewise, not forward, the better they are the 
worse they dre. If you throw the train of thought off the 
track you will be slow to reach the station. And many a 
teacher hardly cares to have a train of thought. He has 
collected some stories that he is resolved in some way to 
bring in; and the lesson is nothing but the packthread on 
which his pretty beads are to be strung. 

But many a one who has a higher aim, is perplexed to 
see why, when he comes to the application or moral of a 
story, the attention of the class begins to flag. But there 
is no mystery in it. While telling the story, you are giving 
what has an inherent interest of its own, that is but partly 
dependent on your way of putting it. You are using bor- 
rowed capital; and are richer for the time than when you 
return to yourown. As you come to the application, and 
rest again on your personal power in speech, you fall off 
somewhat—and so does the boys’ attention. 

What is the remedy? It is, not to have any application, 
in most cases, but to take an anecdote or analogy that 
applies itself. Take, for instance, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son—the most wonderful and beautiful illustration of truth 
that ever fell from living lips. There is no “moral” at the 
close of it. “For this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found.” There it ends. And 
you feel that to add an application to it would be adding 
water to milk. It enforces itself as it goes on. It has, all 
over it, points of contact with the truth, like Elisha stretch- 
ing himself upon the ¢hild to throw life into him. You feel 
the spiritual meaning of this parable, whether you could 
express it or not. 

“But we cannot produce parables of the Prodigal Son!” 
No; our Lord himself did not always choose to make the 
narrative fit so closely to the truth. When he connects a 
lesson with the knavery of the unjust steward it is by 
only one point of contact, namely, the steward’s wis« 
forecast. 

‘There will be, occasionally, truths that admit of illustra- 
tion no otherwise. But if,in teaching honesty, you find an 
instance of some boy who was honest at heavy cost o1 
peril—if, in urging instant submission to Christ, you tell o 
him who said solemnly, “I can,” “Ido,” “Zhave!” anc 
showed afterward the reality of the change in him—ther 
the story carries its own lesson. Who needs to hear the 
moral drawn out of the account of Daniel in the den, or o: 
the three children in the furnace ? 

As for sources of illustration, there are few befter—aftei 
the Bible—than the published volumes of sermons to chil- 
dren, of which now we have somany. An anecdote that 
an experienced mind, like that of Dr. Richard Newton, fon 
example, has already approved and used is quite sure to be 
apt and forcible. But a live and enterprising teacher will 
keep a scrap-book, with a written index of contents, and 
be always on the lookout for illustrative matter in the 
whole range of his reading. 

For winning the attention of children we need to rely not 
less than we do on attractive ways of putting truth; but 
far more than we do on the help of Christ and an earnest, 
loving heart. There are not many boys or girls wicked 
enough to play their pranks while the teacher is in tears. 
The reason, too, that many a teacher fails to hold them is 
that he touches their lives only during the hour spent in 
the school. A grasp at that point only is too superficial 
and slight. But visit them at their homes—show a per- 
sonal interest in them—and you embrace them ad/ around. 
There comes to be a power behind your words to hold their 
interest whenever you speak. 


CROSS-EYED BEARS. 
BY JENNIE FOWLER WILLING. 


“Mamma dear,” lisped a bright little chick, “ where do 
they find consecrated cross-eyed bears? Do they have ’em 
in the ma’gerie?”’ 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” 

“Why, mamma, that kind that they sung 
prayer-meeting last night.” 

This explanation only added to the bewilderment. ‘“ Who 
sung, Margie? What are you talking about?” 

“Why, mamma, don’t you remember Mr. Dole started 
something ’bout the consecrated cross-eyed . bear?—and I 
couldn’t ’magine what kind of a bear that was” 

After a philological explanation and an unsuccessful 
attempt to get into the little gypsy’s head some notion of 
what melancholy good people like Mr. Dole may mean by 
the cross of which they sing in such lugubrious fashion, I 
fell a musing upon the matter,—wondering if, after all, 
there are not some “consecrated cross-eyed bears” roaming 


about in 





about. It seems to me I have seen some shaggy coats 
growling around after prayer-meeting, to the'terror of 
derelict young Christians whom they delight to make.as un- 
comfortable as possible over certain palpable shortcomings. 
“You didn’t take a part to-night. You’d ought to take 
up your cross every opportunity. If you’re ashamed of 
Him, he’ll be ashamed of you,’ and the bear buttons up 
his overcoat in comfortable consciousness that one man in 
that church always does his duty. He trots off in the most 
complacent mood in which he ever indulges, leaving the 
weak brother for whom Christ died quite furious within,— 
muttering to himself, ‘‘Of course I didn’t take a part. No 
chance, with those everlasting long prayers and speeches! 
Ain’t ashamed! Won't come to prayer-meeting if I’ve 
got to be scolded every time! I'll make myself comfort- 
able at home!” 

Curled up in the corner of a snug pew, nicely wrapped 
in sealskin and velvet, sits another specimen of the conse- 
crated bear, purring softly to herself. She makes a specialty 
of esthetic culture, so her ursine comments are usually in 
petto,—-none the less ursine for that, though. “What is 
the use of letting that old fellow call out ‘Amen,’ at every 
third sentence of the prayer? If we must have responses, 
lo let us have the elegant ritual of the Anglican Church. 
They are such a rough set down here, anyway. I haven't 
seen a bit of real point nor any diamonds that were worth 
anything since we began to come here. There, now! that 
old woman Green has got to pray! How she whines! I 
never heard a woman’s voice that was adapted to public 
exercises unless it was Parepa’s, or Nillson’s, or Charlotte 
Cushman’s, or some of that sort.” And so Bearie purrs on, 
till it is so chilly in her corner you would fancy an iceberg 
was ensconced there instead of a well-meaning little woman, 
who sets the ambitious young folks off into a theological 
sneezing fit, even making those nearest her take their death 
of cold. 

Sometimes a consecrated bear turns his attention to 
church music. He seizes the organ with a death hug, and 
cracks it to flinders,—reeds, bellows, and all. Then he slings 
the pieces in all directions, no matter whom they hit. If 
the patient people try to keep Sir Bruin good-natured by 
‘etting him have his way, he pours forth a volume of 
religious growl that makes the church as cheerless as a 
sepulchre, the very lights burning blue. There is no way 
but to suppress, or, rather, to reconstruct him. If he is 
‘eft to himself, he will destroy his weight in weaklings 
“very season. ; 

Once in a while a consecrated bear gets into the pulpit, 
ind then, woe be to the congregation! He boxes right and 
‘eft, and strikes straight out from the shoulder—never so 
happy as when he hears the groans of the wounded, “O 
namma,” said a little fellow, “but the minister did get 
uvful mad to-day. He made faces, and stuck his eyes out, 
ind shook his fist at the folks, and hollered at ’em, but 
there wasn’t one of ’em dast go up and fight him!” This 
may not be so much of a caricature after all, Talmage tells 
ibout this class of fishers of men tying a cart-rope to a 
weayver’s beam with a pot-hook, at the end baited with a 
snapping turtle, which they slam into the water while they 
bawl, “ Bite or be damned!” 

*Such unskillful bungling do we not seldom make in our 
best efforts to win souls! He that winneth souls must be 
wise. 

Nowhere does the consecrated bear do more mischief 
than in the Sunday-school. He may be one who could do 
a world of good if only he would mind the Saviour’s rule to 
be as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove. A class 
near him bubbles over with the inevitable tickle of which 
Not just 
the thing in Sunday-sclfool, to be sure,—yet hardly a mortal 
sin. The bear turns upon the offenders as if he needed all 
the grace promised in the New Testament to keep him 
from devouring them bodily. Such people often wonder 
why they can’t help the young people of the church. They 
want to see the school prosper, but somehow they can’t get 
hold of the work. The fact is the lambs scamper out of the 
way for dear life when they see one of these bearish folks 
coming, from a simple instinct of self-preservation. Some 
one has said there ought always to be two bears in the 
house—bear and forbear. These are of quite another order, 
and they are needed in Sunday-school as much as in the 
home. 

Who can forget Mrs. Stowe’s charming, picture of the 
Quaker mother with her gentle “Hadn’t thee better”? 
What a contrast with the surly “Go straight along, and do 
as you're told! We'll see whois to be minded here!” That 
snarl sets the teeth of the temper, and makcs one feel 
determined to do the opposite of the command, no matter 
how inconvenient to himself. 

If we receive an intimation from any source that there is 
something bearish or dictatorial in our nature, or even in 
our manner, let us take it to the Lord in prayer. He can 


small people seem to have been made so full. 
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make us gentle and patient, kind and thoughtful of the 
feelings of those with whom we have to do. Thus shall 
our usefulness, as well as our personal enjoyment, be greatly 
increased. 





DR. WILLIAM A. MUITLENBERG. 
BY THE REV. L. M. DORMAN, 


While the late Dr. Muhlenberg is being remembered as 
a philanthropist, he must not be forgotten as an earnest 
and life-long advocate of Christian union. The same spirit 
which made him to be a lover of the poor, made him to be 
a lover of all Christian, people, and his feeling in either 
direction expressed itself equally in words and actions. In 
1835 he printed his paper on “Catholic Union,” or the 
union in some practicable form of the evangelical bodies 
of Christendom, and in 1870 we find him saying again: “I 
confess, as I advance in life, I grow increasingly tolerant of 
the various organizations of genuine Christianity, and pro- 
portionably impatient of the exclusive claims of any one of 
them to be that of Christ or his apostles. I come to look 
more and more at the church simply as the congregation ot! 
the brethren in Christ. This is the ecclesia of the gospel. 
having equally the universal Christian consent. Brother- 
hood in Christ is eminently evangelic Catholicism.” 

Whoever changed his ground on this point, Dr. Mihlen- 
berg never did. Here he began and here,he ended; and 
though exceedingly modest and unassuming, it shows how 
little inclined he was to disguise his opinions that a year o: 
two ago his papers on Christian Union, embracing a perio: 
of over forty years, were gathered up in a goodly volume 
that they might be left behind as a memorial of the man 
anil be an open and abiding exposition of his faith and con- 
victions. 

In his “ Evangelical Catholic Papers,” Dr. Muhlenberg 
discusses matters which have excited a world of contro 
versy; but he always brings to bear a kindly Christia: 
spirit, and there is not a line to irritate. He never prefer 
charges against anybody, is never wrathy and combative 
but speaks out of adeep and abiding and tender conscien 
tiousness. He wants to find a way to bring about th: 
brotherhood of Christ, the union of all believers, because 1 
is something for the want of which the churches suffer, an. 
Christ is scandalized. He always professes loyalty to th: 
Episcopal Church, and always loves it; but he wants th: 
Church to see how it stands in its own light, and to mak: 
every possible concession by which to become prevailing 
It is not a question of combating other people’s church) 
manship at all. Least of all is it a question of wilfulnes 
or eccentricity. It is from first to last an impulse of pro 
fgund Christian charity, in which he wants the Church t: 
help realize the passage which he quotes at the beginnin: 
of his papers: “ That they all may be one ; as thou, Father 
art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us 
tiat the world may know that thou hest sent me.” Fo 
this reason he would recognize the ministry of othe 
churches, advocated joint communion as an act of Christia: 
fellowship, and would have the church allow such libertie 
in the Prayer-book as did not concern the, substance of th 
faith. ‘ Let no one suppose that in a church in which th 
spirit of silent repression is often more potent than the la& 
this was an easy thing to say; but Dr. Muhlenberg said i 
in a most Christian way, and has left it behind as a part « 
that noble record by which he being dead yet speaketh. 

We have said this feeling expressed itself in actions e 
well as words. All the time that he was saying what | 
thought, he was doing what he said. Not only did he fr: 
ternize with other ministers and churches, taking part in t! 
Evangelical Alliance, but in founding those noble chariti: 
by which he will ever be honored and remembered he di 
all in his power to carry out his ideas of Christian fellow 
ship and Christian liberty. As everybody knows, St. Luke 
Hospital not only takes no account of ecclesiastical conne: 
tions in the matter of its patients, all who consider then 
selves Christians being invited to take of the Communion 
but among the reserved rights and privileges of the Churc! 
of the Testimony of Jesus at St. Johnsland, are “ the liberta 
of conscience,” “the liberty of prayer,’ and “ the libert: 
of ministerial fellowship.” “ Objection to such fellowship 
says Dr. Muhlenberg in the St. Johnsland Directory, “wou! 
be an especial disqualification for the pastorate of the Test 
mony of Jesus, of which one of the chief formative ideas 
brotherhood in Christ, and which it is hoped will do son 
part, bowever humble, in promoting union among Chri 
tians.” Hesays again that he takes that opportunity “« 
exhibiting in a practical form that which, in substance, | 
believes, together with many of his brethren, to be demande 
by the welfare of the Church, especially in view of much « 
her existing trouble.” 

Of course, this belief was probably shared in by only 
tithe of the clergy, but it speaks well for the tolerant spin 
of the church that Dr. Muhlenberg was allowed td carry. 


| called out of regard to his memory, could hardly have been 





out in practice, and that he won from his brethren as pro- 
found respect and admiration as though he had been the 
most rigid churchman. Certainly, the expressions‘of re- 
spect and admiration at the late meeting of the clergy, 


more unqualified. The paper offered by Dr. Washburn 
was extremely just and comprehensive. One clergyman 
went so far as to say he believed no other man ever lived 
who so nearly resembled the apostle John The venerable 
Bishop Smith spoke of the hours of undisturbed pleasure 
he had passed in company with him; while Bishop Potter 
supposed the reason why the clergy had said less, was be- 
cause the character of the deceased was so far above them: 
adding, that in regard to such a one speech was silver, | 
while silence was golden. 

But this is not the best of it. Dr. Osgood spoke of the | 
respect in which Dr. Muhlenberg was held by the Unitarian | 
body, and was glad, for his part, of the resolutions offered 
by the Presbyterians of New York. On this point the 
clergy might have said much more than they did; for this 
broad Catholic spirit which made him to be loved by the 
church universal was one of the best things about him. 
Grant that he was wrong, yet he was so sincere and con- 
scientious, he was wrong in such a consistent and righteous 
way, that his example was sorely needed to show how ex 
eeedingly magnanimous and Christian a wrong man can be, 
But he was not wrong essentially, and his record was on 
for which, as he never apologized himself, he would be th. 
‘ast man in the world to ask others to make apologies fo 
iim. He belongs, as above all things he could wish t 
long, to the whole brotherhood of Christ, and in tha: 
‘elation, and in acting out the feelings and belief which pu 
\im in that relation, it is hard to sée how anybody couk 
vish to have had him otherwise. It is certainly in thi: 
vay that he has done the Episcopal Church a splendid ser- 
vice, as well as the church and humanity at large. 

It 1s well that in his last sickness, in moments of half 
‘onscious ecstasy, he seemed now to be embracing the cross 
nd now reaching out his hands and blessing the people 
or he had clung to the cross all his life, and had been » 
constant benediction. Beautiful was the character he ex 
libited, great the lesson he taught ; and it is but just an 
vatural that when such a man dies the whole community 
3s moved. How truly does he belong to those blessed dea 
vho die in the Lord, and who now rest from their labors. 
ind whose works do follow them ! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_— ——— 
GRANDMA’S STORY. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


It happened when Rob and Laura had the measles, or 
‘ather, when they were getting over the measles, and wer 
oo weak and miserable to care for anything, but not sic! 
nough to lie in bed. It was on Sunday besides, and Laur 
at in one big chair, and Rob in another, close by the fron 
vindow, where they could see the people going to churcl 
t was a very pleasant Sunday, and a great many peopl: 
vent by ; but after they were all gone it seemed more lone 
ome than ever, with only the clock ticking in such a husk 
ishion as if it was talking to itself, and the canary-bir 

nging with all its might in the sunshine. Rob had hi | 
unday book, but he didn’t care much about it, and Laur 
ad her Sunday-school lesson, but she didn’t care much abou 

iat as long as she could not go and study it with he 
vacher, and, besides, it made her eyes ache to read. Whe 
randma came, in she took both the books away, and said 

You mustn’t read with your poor weak eyes, children.” 

“O grandma!” said both Rob and Laura, as if they fel 
bused and really wanted to read,—and I dare say the: 

ought they did. 

That was how grandma came to tell them a story, t 
nake them forget how uncomfortable and restless the) 
vere. Rob looked brighter the moment she began “] 
‘emember very well when I had the measles.” 

“I didn’t s’pose you ever had any measles or anythin; 
ut good times when you were little,” said Rob, fretfully. 

“Oh, yes, I did! I had a great deal of sickness, but th: 
me I could not see my own dear mother at all; I did ne 
e her for three weeks, though she was at home all th 
me, and I was sick close by in a little log-cabin.” 

“Was she any relation of me?” asked Rob; “’cause I don’ 
ink much of those kind of relations to belong to.” 

“T think I had better tell you about it. I had a baby 
rother, oh, such a frail, delicate little creature! wit 
reat blue eyes, and white cheeks, and little rings of yelloy 
air around his forehead; I used to think he looked ju: 

ke an angel, and, fora long time we were all afraid Go 
id not mean to let us keep him here with us. I loved t 


cap and spectacles, and held him on my knee just as I do 
baby Nell; but I was only little Elsie then, with red 
cheeks and tangles of vellow curls, and busy feet and hands 
that were often in mischief. Once, when he was about ten 
months old, I had the promise of spending a long summer day 
with my little friend, Elizabeth Manning, who lived on the 
next plantations My father was going to the sugar-mill on 
horseback, as géntlemen always traveled then, and he took 
me up before him on his saddle. I had a little basket of 
seed-cakes and jumbles that old Chloe had put up for me, 
so that we children could have a little picnic in the woods. 
I could see the great house with its broad galleries all 
around it, long before we got there; and I was quite sure 
[ could see Elizabeth running up and down the walk. 
But when we stopped for a moment at the old Scotch 
weaver’s cottage, his wife came to the door, and said: 
‘Happen your little gel has had the measles. They're 
feart "Lisbeth is comin’ doon of ’em.” 

“*Why, no,’ said my father, ‘Elsie has never had the 
measles, but I dare say they wouldn’t hurt her, a stout 
girl like her.’ 

“You see my father had an idea that children must be 
ilways having something, and he really did not know 
what to do with me, for the sugar-mill was no place for me. 
But when Janet said: ‘Aye, the lass'll do weel enough, 
but there’s the laddie.’ Then my father said quickly: 
‘Surely, Janet, surely, we must run no risks for the 
laddie,’ and he bade me get down and stay with Janet 
until he came back. On ordinary days I should have 
thought it quite a treat to visit Janet and watch her big 
oom, but to-day I wanted to play with ’Lisbeth. I felt 
sure she was not sick, for I had seen her running out of 
loors, and, besides, had not my father said that the measles 
wouldn’t hurt me any? It was all on baby’s account that 
{ must lose my pleasure; and the more I thought about it, 
che more selfish and ugly I felt, until by and by, when 
Janet was busy at her loom, I crept out the door, down to 

he fence, and then seampered like a kitten up the long 
varriage drive that led half a mile through the woods to 
the house. At first I heard the thud! thud! of the loom, 
is if some one were coming after me; then I heard Janet’s 
shrill voice calling ‘Elsie!’ but 1 knew she was too lame 
o run.” 

“What a naughty little grandma!” said Laura, laughing 
it the very idea of such a thing. 

“Sure enough, there was ’Lisbeth out on the gallery, not 
ick at all, only with her eyes and nose very red, and we 
layed for several hours together. I thought ’Lisbeth was 
‘ross and selfish, probably because I was uncomfortable ° 
nyself; but on the whole I had a pretty good time, and 
Mrs. Manning was so glad to have her little girl happy 
hat she begged my father not to scold me. He talked 
very gravely to me about the mischief I might have done 
ind watched me very closely for a few days, but I seemed 
is well as ever. One day the doctor came over and told 
is that ’Lisbeth was very sick with measles, and when he 
cnew that I had been exposed, he told my mother that she 
aust send me right away 1f she wanted to save the baby’s 
ife. My poor mother cried and almost broke her heart; 
mt my father took me to old Janet, who was a famous 
iurse, and left me there. I could not even kiss the baby ; 

ut my mother held him up to the window, and he smiled 
t me as if he wanted to say good-by.” 

Grandma took off her spectacles, and sat so long silent 
hat Laura asked, “Did you have the measles, grandma?” 

“Yes, I had the measles, and I had a pretty hard time, 
artly with being sick, and partly because I felt sure God 
vould let me die to punish me for disobeying my father. I 
hink Janet held a little grudge against me for running 
way from her, and when I opened my heart to her she 
hook her old head, and said ‘bairns that wad take their 
‘wn way must bide the consequences.’ That wasn’t very 
omforting, but the next time my father came I cried it all 
ut in his arms, and ‘he asked God to forgive me just as 
reely as he himself did, and help me to trust in Jesus and 
i10t in little Elsie Hadden, and after that I could think about 
zetting well.” 

“T guess Janet was like Miss Vinda Rogers,” said Laura. 
‘She’s always saying verses at us ‘bout the ‘ way of strans- 
‘ressors,’ whenever we tear our clothes or anything. and 
he said ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children’ didn’t have 
nything to do about little girls that forgot.” 


“Janet was very kind,” said grandma, “and she used to 
ell me long stories about the days, in her own country, 
vhen people hid away in caves and among the mountains 
» worship God, and when even the little children were so 
rave they were not afraid to face the fierce soldiers rather 
han give up God’s book and God’s truth. How on a Sun- 
ay, without any bell to call them together or any church 
*» meet in, the cottagers would leave their houses and go 
uietly up the mountains to some little hollow shut out 





ake care of him dearly. I suppose you think I wore: 





om sight, and there they would sit on the green grass and 
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.read the Bible, and pray, and sing softly, and then scatter 
as silently as they came unless the soldiers chanced to find 
them out, and came suddenly upon them, and carried the 
men all off to prison. Sometimes the old minister was hidden 
for months among the mountains, and little children used 
to carry him food.” 

Grandma stopped to attend to the fire, and Rob sat a long 
time thinking how he would have crept around the soldiers 
and carried food to the old minister.—how he would have 
climbed steep rocks, and jumped over awful chasms, and 
disappeared before their very eyes. And Laura was think- 
ing how she would have stood up straight before those fierce 
soldiers and looked them right in the eye, and said, “I'll 
mever, never tell you where my father is, not if you kill me 
twenty million times.” 

80 they quite forgot about the poor little girl with the 
measles, until by and by Laura said: 

“O grandma! you didn’t tell us the rest.” 

“That is pretty much all,” said grandma. “I got well 
about as children usually do, and when I went home I 
thought I never should be naughty again; it was so lovely 
to have my little brother in my arms, and my own sweet 
mother to tuck na up at night and kiss me, and hear me 
say my prayer.” 

“ And didn’t the baby get sick at all?” 

“No, dear, not at that time; and he grew to bea strong 
rosy bor,” 

“ Well, I’m glad,” said Laura; “ but I ’spected it to come 
out different. Most always, when you're naughty, in stories. 
the baby dies, and you goon being sorry and can’t ever 
make it up right.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——_.>—__. 


AN INSTALLATION SERVICE. 


« There is obviously a gain to a Sunday-school in all its 
departments when its officers and teachers realize ethe 
responsibility of their position and duties. As a help in 
quickening this sense of responsibility a formal service ot! 
installation is adopted in some schools, by which officers and 
teachers are inducted into station at the opening of the 
school vear. 

This plan has been warmly commended by those whe 
have tried it. “It is in growing favor. Various forms o! 
installation have been adopted. We give herewith one 
which has been used in Grace Methodist Episcopal Sunday - 
school, at Jacksonville, Ill. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
Anthem by Church Chorus Choir. 
Reading: Romans 12: 1-13. 
RESPONSIVE READINGS.—Officers and Teachers please stand. 


Minister—Say not ye, there are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest? Behold I say unto you, lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields; for they are white already to harvest. 

The Installed—And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal. 

M.—I sent you to reap that whereon you bestowed no labor: 
other men labored, and ye are entered into their labors. 

The In.—Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest. 

M.—The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his Lord. 

The In.—It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, 
and the servant as his Lord. 

M.—I am the good Shepherd; the good Shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep 

The In.—But unto every one of us is gre grace according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ. 

M.—See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise. 

Tne In.—For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of ou: 
aord © esus Christ. 

M.—Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers. 

The In—He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him. 

M.—Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to them; 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 

The In.—All thy children shall be taught of the Lord; and great 
shall be the peace of thy children. 

Ali—And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers. Therefore, seeing we have this minis- 
try, as we have received mercies, we faint not. 

Singing: “ Where have you gleaned to-day ?” by quartette of scholars. 
QUESTIONS TO OFFICERS, WITH RESPONSES. 
(Officers please stand.) 


1. Are you impressed with the great responsibility of an officer 
in the Sunday-school; are you aware that upon you the school 
largely depends for its reputation and success; and that the spirit- 
ual interests of many souls may be promoted by your faithfulness? 

Ans.—I am. 

2. Will you endeavor to afford every needful help to the teachers 
of the school, assisting and encouraging them in a more thorough 





preparation for their work, and by your own example be a model 
of punctuality and faithfulness? 

Ans.—I will endeavor 80 to do. 

3. Do you give yourself to this sacred work with the desire and 
purpose to do all you can for God’s glory and the good of others? 

Ans.—I do, God being my helper. 

QUERTIONS TO TEACHERS, WITH RESPONSES. 
(Teachers please stand.) 


1. Do you believe that the office of Sunday-school teacher is one 
of great importance and solemnity, requiring the divine blessing in 
order to tte successful performance of its duties? 

Ans.—I do. 

2. Do you believe the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set 
forth in the articles of faith of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

Ans.—I do. . 

3. Will you endeavor to teach these saving truths to your 
scholars, and labor for their salvation ? 

Ans.—I will, God being my helper. 

4. Will you, when possible, be punctual in attendance; and 
when obliged to be absent, will you procure a teacher in you! 
place, or notify the superintendent of your expected absence ? 

Ans.—I will endeavor so to do. 

5. Will you use all possible diligence to maintain a suitable watcl 
ever over your pupils, giving them your personal interest and sym 
pathy when in school, and visiting them at their homes should they 
be absent from their classes. 

Ans.—I will, to the best of my ability. 


Singing: “Hark! the voice of Jesus crying.” Sung as a solo. 


VOW OF CONSEORATION, 
To be repeated standing, by all who are installed. 

I solemnly promise to devote myself faithfully to this high cal! 
ing. I will endeavor to co-operate in every laudable way with m: 
fellow Sunday-school laborers to secure a better qualification for ms 
duties; will carefully study the word of God, that I may unde: 
stand and teach its precious truths, and in every way will seek the 
-ntellectual and spiritual welfare of those for whom I labor. 


PRAYER—ALL KNEELING. 

Teachers and stholars will stand, and join in repeating the followin; ; 

The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto the: , 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peac. 
—Num. 6: 24-26. 

The congregation will rise and sing 

“ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
BENEDICTION. 





WORDS TO TEACHERS. 

Many teachers need instruction as to their duties. A! 
need reminding of them. At the Central Congregation: 
Sunday-school, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a folding card is givei 
by the superintendent to each of his teachers. On th 
nside pages is a list of the lessons and golden texts for si> 
months of the year. On the two outside pages are word 
to the teachers as follows: 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Teachers’ meeting, Saturday evening, at 8 o'clock, in the chape’ 
parlor. 

Session of school, Sunday afternoon, at half-past 2 o'clock, ix 
the chapel. ; 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHERS. 

1. To be in your place at half-past two. Classes whose teacher: 
are not with them are a source of disorder aftcr the bell rings. 

2. To provide a substitute or notify the superintendent befor 
the hour of school, when necessarily absent. 
portant. 
trouble. 

3. To preserve order in your class. 
the superintendent so much. 

4. To attend the teachers’ meeting regularly. 
thrive unless this meeting is well sipported. 

W.C. Peck#aM, Superintendent, 339 Grand Avenue, 


MOTIVES TO EARNEST WORK. 


Your scholar, by nature. Eph. 2: 3. 
Your scholar, by grace. Eph. 2: 19. 
Your office. in Christ's toe 2 Cor. 5: 
Your work. 2 Tim. 4 

Your responsibility. 2 See 2: 15, 16. 
Your sufficiency. 2 Cor. 3: 5. 

Your helper. st 26. 

Your source of a James 1: 

Your aim. Eph. 4: 13; Col. 1: 28. 
Your trust. Tim. 4: 10. 

Your reckoning. Rom. 8: 

Your reward. Dan. 12: 3; Pet. 5: 4. 


This is very im 
Its observance will save the officers of the school muci 


In no way can you help 


The school cannot 





WORDS TO SCHOLARS. 


Strict rules in a Sunday-school rarely accomplish much. 


But there is no harm in telling scholars what you expect of 


them. Here is a form of card used in some schools for dis- 
tribution among the younger scholars. It does not cover 
the whole ground of duty, but it is well as-far as it goes: 


DUTY OF CHILDREN AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
. Come early. ‘ 
. Go into the house promptly. 
. Do not whisper or talk, aoine opening or closing exercises. 
Answer questions promptly cand respectfully. 
Respect and obey the officers and teachers of the school. 
Strive to learn something. 
ay d for church. 

ind and polite to all. 
. Go home quietly. 
. Love God and one another. 


i a he 


— 


The Rev. R. W. Fletcher, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Hastings, Mich., has these words of invitation 
and counsel printed on the back of his personal card, which 
he hands, as occasion offers, to schulars or teachers ih his 
Sunday-school: 


WELCOME! WELCOME! WELCOME! 

“O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. For he is our God; and we are the people of his 
pasture.”’ 

Sabbath service at 10.30, Sunday-school after service. 

Come to the prayer-meetings on Thursday evenings. 

Let your presence be in the right place and your example on the 
right side. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of 
the seornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night. 





WORDS TO YOUNG DISCIPLES. 

When a member of the Sunday-school becomes a member 
of the church, his teacher and his superintendent too often 
‘eel that they have no further responsibility for his training 
ind guidance ; or, at all events, no such responsibility as 
vefore. But the Sunday-school ought to be of even more 
value to those who are in the church than to those who are 
still unregenerate. Bible study is yet more profitable to 
he believing disciple than to the impenitent. And interest 
na scholar ought to be quickened rather than diminished 
vhen he comes out and makes an open confession of his 
aith in Christ. In many schools there is fidelity on this 
int. Attention to it is alxo more common now than for- 
uerly. There are superintendents who feel a new responsi- 
ility for their scholars when the latter connect themselves 
ormally with the church. In some schools the superinten- 
lent always addresses a personal letter of counsel to each 
cholar who takes this important step on the day of his con- 
essing Christ, and from that time forward watches with 
vesh interest this young disciple of his charge. 

Mr. George C. Thomas, who is superintendent of the 
‘hurch of the Holy Apostles (Episcopal) in Philadelphia, 
ecently sent a letter of this character to each scholar of his 
chool who made open confession of personal faith in the 
ord Jesus by receiving confirmation from the Bishop. 
‘he form of this letter we subjoin as a good illustration of 
he sort of counsel of which we have been speaking : 

[y DEAR FRIEND: 

You have this day, after, I believe, fully considering the subject, 
ome forward, and in the presence of God and his holy angels and 
ie congregation, professed your faith in Christ as your Saviour 
nd connected yourself with his church. 

That this is the most important step you have ever taken I need 
carcely remind you, nor of the great responsibility you have thus 
ssumel; I have therefore as your superintendent, and one who 
as endeavored plainly and sincerely to direct you aright. deemed 
hat it would not be out of place for me to say a few words to you, 
n affectionate remembrance of your confirmation, and possibly as a 
.elp for your future life. 

I dosoearnestly desire that yon should bea living Christian, not one 
n name only, and I am sure the same is your own wish. and there- 
ore I urge upon you the daily reading of God's word; do not neglect 
his—make it the man of your counsel and your guide, and so 
irrange your time as to alwa’s leave the opportunity for this duty ; 
ut do not look at it merely as a duty, make it your privilege, and 
‘ouple with its reading your constant prayers for the Holy Spirit's 

guidance, remembering always, that your love for the Saviour, 
and desire for his service, will be in proportion as you keep near to 
him through prayer and the study of your Bible. 

Be constant in your attendance upon the public services in God's 
‘ouse; do not let trifles interfere with this, and when there, by 
our serious demeanor and attention, show that you realize its 
s credness and appreciate its privileges. 

A great help to you in your Christian life, and one. which you 
-hould avail yourselves of, is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
this as you know, is administered once every month on the second 
Sunday morning and you should regard it as asacred duty never to 
be absent, excepting under circumstances which you cannot control. 
his sacred feast, rightly considered as done in remembrance of 
your Saviour, will be a fresh consecration of yourself to him when- 
ever received. I cannot too strongly urge upon you a proper 
attention to this ordinance which our Lord himself established. 
Always read over the communion service before the appointed time, 
and by prayer, ask the divine blessing to attendits reception. 

Remember also that God has given you talents which he expects 
that you will use for him; strive therefore to engaye in some 
department of Christian work as set before you in the church and 
Sunday-school, keeping in mind that he ‘‘seeth not as man s: eth,” 
and that the measure of what you do for Jesus is by the stand, rl of 
your own ability, for he himself has said, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” 

I have not said anything about the difficulties you will have to 
contend against—they will come, but do not be discouraged, strive 
ever to place your trust and dependence upon Jesus, whose name 
you bear, and who has promised to be with his people always. 

May God bless you ever, and may you be so serving him in this 
life that you fail not finally to obtain his heavenly promises through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Your sincere friend, 
Grorce C. Tuomas, Superintendent. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
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6. April 29.—Elisha at Dothan 2 Kings 6: 8-18 
6. May 6.—The Famine in Samaria___..------------- 2 Kings 7: 12-20 
7. May 13.—Jehu the King 2 Kings 10: 20-31 
8. May 20.—Jonah at Nineveh_--..--......-----------. Jonah 3: 1-10 
9. May 27.—The Death of Elisha 2 Kings 13: 14-21 
10. June 3.—The Lamentation of Amos-__-..--...------ Amos 5: 1-15 
11. June 10.—The Promise of Revival__---------------- Hosea 14: 1-9 
12. June 17.—The Captivity of Israel_--.-.--------- 2 Kings 17: 6-18 


13. June 24.—Review Lesson. 


Title: JEHU THE KING. 


GOLDEN TEXT: But Jeuv TeoK NO HEED TO WALK IN THE LAW OF 
rue Lorp Gob or IsRAEL WITH ALL HIS HEART.—2 Kings 10: 31. 


Lesson Topic: Zealous, but Lacking. 


- 1. Zealous for one commandment, v. 20-28, 30. 
Outline : 9 a all 99.2 
| 2. Lacking for another, v. 29-31. 


HOME READINGS. 

Monday, May 7: 2 Kings 10: 20-31. Zealous but lacking. 

Tuesday, May 8: 2 Kings 9: 1-6. Jehu anointed king. 

Wednesday, May 9: 2 Kings 9: 14-26. Joram slain. — 

Thursday, May 10: 2 Kings 9: 30-37. Jezebel slain. 

Friday, May 11: 2 Kings 10; 1-14. Ahab’s sons slain. 

Saturday, May 12: Mark 10: 17-22. One thing lacking. 

Sunday, May 13: Gal. 4: 1-18. Righteous zeal. 

LESSON TEXT. 
{2 Kings 10: 20-31.] 

20. And Jehu said, Proclaim a solemn assembly for Baal. And 
they proclaimed it. 

21. And Jehu sent through all Israel: and all the worshipers of 
Baal came, so that there was not a man left that came not. And 
they came into the house of Baal; and the house of Baal was full 
from one end to another. 

22. And he said unto him that was over the vestry, Bring forth 
vestments for all the worshipers of Baal. And he brought them 
forth vestments. 

23. And Jehu went. and Jehonadab the son of Rechab, into the 
house of Baal, and said unto the worshipers of Baal, Search, and 
look that there be here with you none of the servants of the Lord, 
but the worshipers of Baal only. 

24. Andwhen they went in to offer sacrifices and burnt-offerings, 
Jehu appointed fourscore men without, and said, If any of the men 
whom I have brought into your hands escape, he that letteth him go, 
his life shall be for the life of him. 

25. And it came to pass, as soon as he had made an end of offer- 
ing the burnt-offering, that Jehu said to the guard and to the cap- 
tains, Go in, and slay them; let none come forth. And they smote 
them with the edge of the sword; and the guard and the captains 
cast them out, and went to the city of the house of Baal. 

26. And they brought forth the images out of the house of Baal, 
and burned them. 

27. And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down the 
house of Baal, and make it a draught house unto this day. 

28. Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. 

29. Howbeit from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after them, to wit the 
golden calves that were in Bethel, and that were in Dan. 

30. And the Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well in 
executing that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the 
house of Ahab according to all that was in mine heart, thy children 
of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel. 

31. But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of 
Israel with all his heart: for he departed not from the sins of Jero. 
boam, which made Israel to sin. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Kings 10:20. Proclaim a solemn assembly. 
Now therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto Mount 
Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the 
prophets of the groves four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table 
1 Kings 18: 19. And she wrote in the letters, saying, Proclaim 
a fast, and set Naboth on high among the people. 1 Kings 21: 9 














Sanctify ye a fast, call a solemn assembly, gather the elders 
and all the inhabitants of the land into the house of the Lord your 
God, and ery unto the Lord. Joel 1:14, So the people of 
Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast. Jonah 3: 5. 





v.21. There was not aman left that came not. 
Assemble yourselves, and come, all ye heathen, and gather 
yourselves together round about: thither cause thy mighty ones to 
come down, O Lord. Let the heathen be wakened, and come up 
to the valley of Jehoshaphat: for there will I sit to judge all the 
heathen’round about. Joel 3:11, 12 And before him shall be 
gathered all nations. Matt. 25: 32. And he gathered them 
together into a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. 
Rev. 16:16. 

The house of Baal. And he reared up an altar for Baal 
in the house of Baal, which he had built in Samaria. 1 Kings 16: 32. 

V. 22. Bring forth vestments. And thou shalt make 
holy garments for Aaron thy brother, for glory and for beauty. 
Ex. 28: 2. They made ... the holy garments for Aaron; as 
the Lord commanded Moses. Ex. 39: 1. And when the king 


























came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had not a 
wedding garment: and he saith unto him, Friend, how camest 
thou in hither not having a wedding garment? Matt. 25:11, 12 


Vv. 23. Jehotiadab the son of Rechab.— And when 
he was departed thence, he lighted on Jehonadab the son of Rechab 
coming to meet him: and he saluted him, and said to him, Is thine 
heart right, as my heart is with thy heart? And Jehonadab 
answered, It is. If it be, give me thine hand. And he gave him 
his hand; and he took him up to him into the chariot. And he 
said, Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord. So they made 
him ride in his chariot. 2 Kings 10: 15, 16. Jonadab the son 
of Rechab our father commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no 
wine, neither ye nor your sons for ever. Jer. 35: 6. 





None ... but the -worshipers of Baal only. Let 
both grow together until the harvest: and in the time of harvest I 
will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my 
barn. The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather together out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity. Matt. 13: 30, 41 He shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: and 
he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
Matt. 25 : 32, 33. 

V. 24. His life shall be for the life of him.——Thus 
saith the Lord, Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man 
whom I appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall ge 
for his life, and thy people for his people. 1 Kings 20: 42. 

v.25. Go in, and slay them. Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Put every man his sword by his side, and go in and 
out from gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every man 














his brother, and every man his companion, and every man his 
neighbor. Ex. 32: 27——If thy brother, the son of thy mother, 
or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy 
friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying. Let 
us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not known, thou, nor 
thy fathers; namely, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end 
of the earth even unto the other end of the earth, thou shalt not 
consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye 
pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal him: 
but thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be first upon him 
to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people 
And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die. Deut. 13: 6-10 
—A nd to others he said in mine hearing, Go ye after him through 
the city, and smite; let not your eye spfre, neither have ye pity: 
slay utterly old and young, both maids, and little children, and 
women: but come not near any man upon whom is the mark; and 
begin at my sanctuary. Ezek. 9: 5, 6. For they have shed the 
blood of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
drink; for they are worthy. Rev. 16: 6. 








V. 26, Images. 
images, and groves, on every high hill, and under every green 
tree, 1 Kings 14: 23. 

Burned them. The kings of Assyria have destroyed the 
nations and their lands. and have cast their gods into the fire: for 
they were no gods, but the work of men’s hands, wood and stone; 
therefore they have destroyed them. 2 Kings 19°18. And 
there they left their images, and David and his men burned them. 
2 Sam. 5: 21. 


They also built them high places, and 








V. 27. They brake down the image of Baal. And 
I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images. — Ley. 
26: 30 3ut thus shall ye deal with them; ye shall destroy 
their altars, and break down their images. Deut. 7: 5. He 
removed the high places. and brake the images. 2 Kings18: 4. 
——And he brake in pieces the images. 2 Kings 23: 14——And 
they brake down the altars of Baalim in his presence; and the 
images that were on high above them, he cut down; and the 
groves, and the carved images, and the molten images, he brake in 
pieces, and made dust of them. 2 Chron, 34: 4. 














Made it a draught house.——<And let his house be made a 
dung hill for this. Ezra 6: 11——If ye will not make known 
unto me the dream, with the ingerpretation ‘thereof, ye shall be cut 
in pieces, and your houses shall be made a dunghill. Dan. 2: 5. 


v.30. Because thou hast done well... thy chil- 
dren... shall sit on the throne.——I have given him the 
land of Egypt for his labor wherewith he served against it, because 
they wrought for me, saith the Lord God. Ezek. 29: 20. 

V. 31. Jehu took no heed.——Take ye therefore good 
heed unto yourselves. Deut. 4: 15 If thy children take heed 
to their way, to walk before me in truth with all their heart and 
with all their soul, there shall not fail thee (said he) a man on the 
throne of Israel. 1 Kings 2: 4——~-I said, I will take heed to my 
ways. Psa. 39: 1——Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 





way? by taking heed thereto according to thy word. Psa. 119: 9, 
— Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues of 
life. Prov. 4: 23-——Therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should 
let them slip. Heb. 2: 1——Looking diligently lest any man fail 
of the grace of God. Heb. 12: 15. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Between the events narrated in the last lesson and in this, 
some eight years elapsed. Meanwhile, a seven years’ famine 
had afflicted the land of Israel; Hazael had slain the king Ben- 
hadad,. and had ascended the throne of Syria. In Judah 
Jehoram (or Joram),son of Jehoshaphat, had been succeeded 
by his son Ahaziah, both these kings having “walked in the 
way of the house of Ahab.” 

In Israel, Jehoram (or Joram) the king, being at war with 





Hazael, king of Syria, had been wounded, and had returned 
to Jezreel for treatment. His army was holding Ramoth- 
Gilead, Jehu being one of the chief captains there. The time 
for discharging the duty laid upon Elijah twenty-two years 
before (1 Kings 19: 16) had now come, and a messenger was 
accordingly sent to anoint Jehu king over Israel. Chapters 
9, and 10: 1-19, give the narrative of this anointing; of the 
charge laid upon Jehu; of his ready recognition by the army; 
of his slaying Joram, Ahaziah (now the friend and ally of 
Joram), Jezebel, Ahab’s seventy sons, all of Ahab’s followers 
both in Jezreel and Samaria (see 1 Kings 21: 17-24), and a 
delegation which he met on their way to do honor to Ahaziah, 
After this preliminary work he undertook that which forms 
our present lesson, the narrative of which begins with verse 18. 

Jehu was the tenth king over Israel in its separate state, 
and was the head of its fifth royal house or dynasty. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., L.H.D. 


Of all the kings of Israel, there is probably no one whose 
true character, in all its apparent inconsistencies, it is more 
difficult to determine. In regard to the kings of Judah, the 
line is clearly drawn by the words, ‘‘and he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord;” or, “he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord.” Of only one of the kings 
of Israel is it intimated that there was something good about 
him (had he carried it out), which might have entitled him to 
our regard. In verse 30 of this lesson, the Lord seems to 
commend Jehu, on account of having been zealous in exe- 
cuting his judgments (and especially for what he had done to 
the house of Ahab), and therefore promises that his posterity 
shall sit upon the throne of Israel unto the fourth genera- 
tion. This was fulfilled, and the family of Jehu, accordingly, 
held possession of the royal power for a longer time than 
any other one in the kingdom of Israel. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the words rendered, ‘thou hast done 
well” (though even as thus given they have a special sense) 
should be translated, thou hast been zealous to do, meaning, td 
do eompletely or effectually ; terms for which, in the Hebrew, 
the words to do well are often used. Still, after this seeming 
commendation, his bad character is given (v. 31) in the shortest 
and most unmistakable language: ‘“‘ But Jehu took no heed 
to walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel with all his 
heart ; for he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam, which 
made Israel to sin.” 


And Jehu said, Proclaim a solemn assembly for Baal (v. 20). 
Literally, “sanctify it,” or “set it apart” for the Baal-wer- 
ship. The sense of proclaiming is in the last clause of the 
verse only. The word sanctify or make holy, in the Scriptures 
denotes the formal setting apart of any time, or any work, or 
any men, to special religious services, whether the religion be 
true or false. Hence from its ceremonial sense comes the 
inward, or sanctifying, which is always, determined by the 
context. The primary sense of all, from which the others 
come, is to separate; hence, in some very rare cases, it is 
applied to persons separated for their wickedness, and espe- 
cially women of a vile character, and simply denotes their 
utter exclusion from society. 


And all the worshippers of Baal came, so that there was not 
aman left that came not, and they came into the house of Baal, 
and the house of Baal was full from one end to another (vy. 21). 
It was a wicked act of treachery, but God's commands had no 
reference to the manner of doing it. Jehu had power suffl- 
cient without being driven to such a resort. 


The vestry (v. 22). The place where the sacred or ecclesi- 
astical robes were kept. They were used on great occasions 
of state and of religion. It appears from this how extensive 
was the Baal-worship, and how fixed a part it had become of 
the civil and religious policy. 

Verses 23, 24. It is evident also from this, that Jehu, and 
his associate Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, were men most 
stern in purpose and skillful ‘in execution. They were 
determined that not a single one of them should escape. It 
was a double treachery they practiced upon these wretched 
men: first, that by which heegets them all enclosed in the 
vestry house; and secondly, the placing in ambush of the 
eighty, with their bloody command of universal slaughter. 
The cruelty of it is increased by the additional charge that 
his own.life should be the forfeit of every one who suffered 
a victim to escape. 


Verse 25. What revolts us more in this, is the mingling 
with it of religious exercises. It does not strike us so in the 
case of Elijah when he slew the priests of Baal; but Jehu 
was evidently a reckless man, doing the Lord’s work, but 
having no true religious feeling, nor even a redeeming fanati- 
cism. 


And went to the city of the house of Baal. The word 
here rendered city, is used in a very wide sense. In its 
earliest applications, it means a fortress, or a watch-house, 
such as Cain builded (Gen. 4: 17) when he went forth asa 
doomed murderer from the Adamah, or primitive home- 
region, into the wide, unknown, wilderness world. It was 
probably a mere lodge to protect him and his wife and 
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children from the wild beasts, or other strange beings, which 
might be roaming the earth, and of which he had no knowl- 
edge. On such a trifling foundation as this have been built 
the efforts of some critics to assail the consistency of the Bible, 
as though, in that early day, there had been cities correspond- 
ing in size and population to those afterwards existing on the 
earth. Like other terms of the kind, it grows in its signifi- 
cance, which is always to be determined by the context. 
Here it probably denotes a fortress of some kind, as a guard 
to the temple, or, as some think, the foundation of the temple 
itself, called so from its strength and security. 

And they brought forth the images (v. 26). The word ren- 
dered images more properly means statues, or, it may refer to 
any ornamental work of a solid kind. In the next verse, the 
same word in the singular undoubtedly means some monstrous 
statue of Baal himself. 

And they made it a draught-house (vy. 27). They converted 
it into a place for the most loathsome of purposes—so that it 
might be an abhorrence forever. 

Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel (v. 28). Elijah’s 
work had been only partial. Wicked kings had revived the 
worship of the foul god, but now there is an end of him, 
though other forms of enormous wickedness sprungup. When 

‘we think of the severity of the execution, we should call to 
mind the greatness of the evil. The root-sin, however, had 
not been removed. The old taint, derived from the apostacy 
of Jeroboam, still remained. It was the departure from the 
pure worship of Jehovah as it had been established in the 
time of David and Solomon,‘and the substitution of material 
representations in its place. In regard to the essence of this, 
it was very much the same whether it led to the worship 
of Baal, Astarte, or Moloch. : 


THE CHARACTER OF JEHU. 

Jehu could not be called a rank hypocrite, neither had he 
religion sufficient to make what we would call a fanatic. He 
was, denominationally, a Jehovist, in distinction from a Baalist. 
In this theological view he had been perhaps brought up’ by 
parents of a more serious and devoted character than himself. 
It became his party, his theology, and he had all the embit- 
tered zeal which arises from such a position when- it has no 
root of piety to sustain it. It is a very easy thing for us to 
deceive ourselves in such matters. What was at first matter 
of rational choice, adopted with some degree of truthfulness, 
or given to us by faithful instructors, becomes our own 
opinion, and acquires an added value in our eyes on that 
account. It is no longer loved because it is pure and true, 
but because it has become our own, and we fight for it with 
far more bitterness than we would have done had we held it 
for the simple truth’s sake. 

This spirit grows in acerbity and intolerance, just as our 
literary and political hostilities increase in like manner. But 
over all lies this covering of false zeal, blinding our eyes and 
rendering us, on that very account, the most difficult to be 
undeceived. ‘‘ Behold our zeal,” we say, or think, ‘our zeal 
for the Lord of hosts; we have been God's helpers; we have 
upheld and extended his kingdom on the earth,” but in all 
this there may have been regard only to our own pride and 
vainglory. If there has been in it a little grace, it has been 
covered beneath a mass of worldliness as gross as that of the 
miser, though taking a more refined and cultivated form. Our 
Saviour refers to such when he speaks of men who may have 
cast out devils in his name, and who yet may belong to the 
class of whom he says, “I never knew you.” 

In other respects Jehu turns out one of the worst kings 
that Israel ever had. He lived upon his early zeal, and may 
perhaps have ranked himself with David and some of the 
better monarchs. But he was a self-deceiver, and, however 
imposing may have been his profession, he was lacking in 
some of those gentle traits of humanity which interest us in 
the case of Ahab, weak and wretched as the latter was. Jehu 
was an instrument of wrath and vengeance. He did his work 
thoroughly and effectually. For this the Lord’ commends 
him; but it was his own work, and in no sense can it be called 
holy or divine, although it was the means of advancing 
God’s kingdom and purposes in the world. 

“The times are very evil;” they have always been very 
evil since the days of the fall. If God works with human 
agents, he must work with their evil as well as with their 
good. The idea that he should make a man evil, or morally 
worse, is revolting to every right feeling; but that he should 
take a wicked man, just as he is, without in the least changing 
his moral character, and make him his instrument for the pun- 
ishment of others, presents an aspect of the divine character 
about which our minds greatly differ. Some would regard it 
as equivalent to the former, or the actual transfusion of evil 
into a soul that was not evil before. To another class of minds, 
governed by principles no less high and holy, it would seem 
one of the grandest of the divine prerogatives. The Bible cer- 
tainly asserts it in the clearest manner. It isno less strongly 
affirmed by some of the classic poets. There are cases through- 
out both, wherein some cruel tyrant, or man noted for his 
wickedness, is employed as a scourge for the punishment of 
others equally cruel, and then himself made a subject of like 
discipline for the very vengeance he had exercised. Our minds 
assent to it —we call it just. 

Jehu is the first Israelitish monarch whom we find men 





tioned on the Assyrian tablets... They not only give the name, 
but refer to events of his reign which put it beyond doubt. 
They represent him as a powerful monarch and a formidable 
foe. : 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
GENERAL TRUTHS. 


1. The righteousness of God. This is seen in the judgment 
that overtook the house of Ahab and the worshipers of Baal. 
The divine law contained the most emphatic threatenings 
against idolatry and its nameless abominations. It was for 
the welfare of Israel that this curse of social life and national 
stability should be eradicated. Warnings, judgments, deliver- 
ances, had hitherto been in vain. The double-edged sword of 
vengeance must now be drawn. Thus alone could there be 
any hope for the national safety. Thus also the wrath of God 
against sin must be manifested. The Old Testament is a dis- 
pensation of law and penalty. In it God is seen as a righteous 
ruler, hating all evil, and resolved to punish it. This is an 
essential feature of his character which many in these days are 
apt to overlook. The warnings and judgments of the Old 
Testament reveal a God who is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. His love was not so clearly made known in those 
days as in these. But he is now as then “a jealous God,” 
“a consuming fire,” who renders ‘indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil” 
(Rom. 2: 9), who will thrust from his holy city ‘‘ whoremongers, 
and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie” (Rev. 22: 15), and cast them “into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels” (Matt. 25: 41). 

%. The unrighteousness of Jehu. He did what he was com- 
manded to do in the overthrow of the house of Ahab and of 
the worship of Baal. For thishe is commended. But he used 
methods which his commission did not warrant, and which the 
religion neither of the New nor Old Testament can sanction. 
He employed deceit in pretending to be himself a supporter of 
Baal, and by false pretexts gathering the idolaters together. 
He was more ambitious than godly. In doing what he was 
commanded, he sought his own interests while pretending to be 
consumed with zeal for the divine glory. He destroyed idola- 
try so far as it was at variance with his policy, and retained it 
so far as it strengthened his authority. And in the execution 
of the diyine judgments there was a blood-thirsty ferocity, 
which God by the prophet Hosea denounced,—‘I will avenge 
the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, and will cause to 
cease the kingdom of the house of Israel” (Hos. 1: 4). 


3. The corrupting influence of idolatry. All moral principle 
was weakened by it. Princes and people were alike degraded. 
The state of society was rotten throughout. 
the conduct of the rulers at Samaria. Ahab’s seventy sons 
had been entrusted to the guardianship of the great men of the 
city. Their position, culture, obligations to Ahab, bound 
them in honor to. protect these young princes. Yet, though 
within the walls of a well-fortified city, with chariots and 
horses, they basely murdered their wards at the dictation of a 
threatening letter from a usurper, and without an hour's delay 
sent the seventy heads in baskets to Jezreel (v. 1-7). 
duct was still more base than that of the elders in the case of 
Naboth, and both showed how idolatry had corrupted the na- 
tion. Wrong thoughts about God induce wrong thoughts 
about man. Idolatry and irreligion lead to immorality, A 
bitter fountain sends out bitter streams. 


This was seen in 


Such con- 


4. Christians should be cautious whom they sanction. Jehu 
was glad to get the countenance of so good and righteous a 
man as the son of Rechab, who hated idolatry, and was ready 
to aid in its suppression, but would not have ridden in the 
same chariot with Jehu, had he known his true character. 
Let not the chariots of the great allure us to ride with them 
even on what may seem a lawful errand, if we have reason to 
suspect their sincerity. Thus we may find ourselves implicated 
in actions of which we shall afterwards be ashamed. 

5. Obedience to God is no excuse for self-glory. Jehu said, 
“Come, see my zeal for the Lord” (vy. 16). He boasted of 
what he was doing. He wanted it to be seen of men. Every 
good work loses its true value in proportion as we boast of it. 
If it is done to get praise from men, we must not expect 
praise from God. ‘“ Verily I say unto you they have their 
reward” (Matt. 6: 2,5). If we get the reward we aim at, we 
must not expect more.. The chief work any one does for God 
cannot be seen; it is inward and spiritual. They who are 
bent on the greater, are comparatively indifferent about men’s 
notice of the less. 

6. External zeal may bea cloak for self-seeking. Zeal for 
the Lord may disguise the eager quest after money, fame, 
social advancement. It is easy to seem very zealous for 
religion. Hypocrisy often betrays itself by the obvious desire 
that the zeal shall be seen. We need not take pains to con- 
ceal what we do, but simply do it, without considering whether 
men see it or not. If it is zeal for the Lord, it will'not be 
anxious to be seen of men. 


7. Right ends do not warrant’ wrong means. Jehu could 
have obeyed the command without acting a set of lies. God 








does not need gceit or cruelty for the fulfillment of his pur- 
poses. The reverence which leads us to do what he bids us, 
should influence us in the methods we take. We must not 
do evil that good may come. Thus, it is wrong to use what 
we suspect to be a false argument, or make an incorrect state- 
ment in order to produce conviction of an important truth, or 
to suggest a base motive to prompt to a right action, or to resort 
to any kind of trick, evasion, or injustice in order to obtain 
money to devote to a religious or charitable purpose. To 
pretend that what is wrong is justified when done “for the 
greater glory of God,” is an odious insult to his holiness. 

8. Sin lures its votaries to ruin. The worshipers of Baal 
expected great things. Jehu professed to revive that idolatry, 
He had summoned them as to a great festival. They came 
together from distant places, from secret retirement. 
who had disguised their idolatry snatched at this bait. 
whenever sin offers some opportunity of great self-indulgence, 
the ungodly are drawn forth, as flies by the summer sun. 
All in whose hearts God does not reign, yield to some allure? 
ment or other. Their true character. is tested. 
not a man left that came not” (v. 21). 
hem all. 

9. Not one worshiper of Baal shall escape the final judgment. 
All must stand before the judge. The wicked will be gathered 
together. Not one shall be able to conceal himself in that 
“There was not a man left.” 


Some 
So, 


“There was 
Hope or fear brought 


day. 

10. There is a Baal vestment on each of his worshipers. 
Man cannot see it, but God does. 
like a true worshiper. They come as my people cometh 
(Ezek. 33: 31). But God sees the heart, and has no need of 
the outward badge. “The Lord knoweth them that are 
his,” and them that are not. 


Often the idolater looks 


11. Let us so live as not to be mistaken for friends of Baal. 
Too often, professing Christians put on so much of the appear- 
ance of frivolity and fashionable sin, that there is danger of 
their being mistaken for idolaters. Let us never conform to 
prevailing usages when they are opposed to modesty, purity, 
temperance, charity. Let us not go without a call of duty 
into the house of Baal. If, at any time, we should be there, 
let it be evident we are not among the worshipers. ‘Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate ” (2 Cor. 6: 17). 

12. Sinners are blind to their danger. These idolaters, 
clothed in sumptuous vestments, were rejoicing together, con- 
fident in their numbers, exulting in the prosperity of their 
cause; but death waited at the door. So, with all sinners, 
death, judgment, eternity, are waiting for them, and at any 
moment the fatal word may be given. There is no safety 
within the house of Baal, but the guards at the door will 
keep no one inside who is in earnest to escape. 
flee{before it is too late. 


Let sinners 


13. Not one of the servants of God shall perish. There was 
not one worshiper of Jehovah slain amongst the idolaters. 
In this world, calamities caused by sin often involve the 
innocent with the guilty. But hereafter the separation will 
be absolute. If not one of the wicked shall escape, not one 
of the righteous shall perish. 


14. The final overthrow of idolatry. “The idols he shall 
utterly abolish” (Isa. 2:18). This has already been fulfilled 
in many once heathen lands. Christian missions, whatever 
their difficulties, have the certain prospect that every image of 
Baal shall be burned, and every house of Baal broken down 
(v. 26, 27). y 

15. Christianity. condemns carnal weapons in opposing error. 
Our Lord rebuked his disciples, who wanted to bring down 
fire from heaven. ‘‘ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of” (Luke 9: 55). Nowhere in the New Testament is 
any sanction given to persecution. The Apostles and early 
Christians won their triumphs by argument, persuasion, 
example, and suffering. ‘The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God” (2 Cor. 10:4). The 
Romish Church, by its dark history of persecution, has re- 
vealed itself as anti-Christian. Its proud pretense of infalli- 
bility is ridiculous. While it does not repudiate, but.defends, 
the persecutions of former years, it shows that it is at variance 
with the law of Christ. As soon gs it disclaims those acts, it 
admits that it has erred. In the former case it illustrates, in 
the latter it Gonfesses that it is not infallible. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


He was, ambitious, vain, 
Yet, because he car- 


Jehu was not a converted man. 
treacherous, blood-thirsty, self-seeking. 
ried out the purposes of God in some measure, he was com- 
mended and rewarded. God has often in history made use of 
the wicked to carry out his purposes. A man may have 
physical and mental qualifications to do a certain work, 
while his heart is not right towards God. We may be re- 
warded for the good we do, and yet be bad and be exposed to 
future judgment. A man may be temperate, virtuous, honest, 
and so may be rewarded by a healthy body and a goo#repu- 
tation ; and yet he may be a self-seeker, without the fear and 
love of God. Let us not suppose that doing right in some 
things makes us ourselves right; or that the natural reward 
we obtain in this world will save us from righteous judgment 
in the next. 

Self-denial is the test of obedience. Jehu obeyed God while 
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it suited his interest. It was to his advantage to execut: 
judgment on the house of Ahab, and to put doWn the idolatry 
associated with that dynasty. But he maintained the golder 
calves at Dan and Bethel for the same reason which influence: 
Jero'oam. namely, to keep the kingdom of Israel separat 
from Judah by giving it an independent church and worship 
To put down the idolatry of the calves would have been t 
oppose his selfish ambition. His zeal for the Lord stoppec 
with advantage to himself. 

Jehu has many followers in all ages. Some are strong op 
ponents of idolatry and superstition, and yet worship mammon. 
They follow “ covetousness, which is idolatry.” Some denounce: 
public gaieties, and revel in the pleasure of secret vices. Some 
can denounce tyranny and oppression till it touches their own 
authority, and are despots in their business and family. Some 
denounce sins they have no inclination for, as drunkenness. 
but refuse to part with others which are dear as a right eye. 
Some may zealously argue against heresy, and yet themselver 
offer no true worship to God. 

We should therefore diligently do what Jehu neglected. 
(1.) Walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel. Make that 
the law of life, not money, ease, fame, pleasure, or self in any 
form. “ Lord, what wilt thow have me to do?” (2.) With ali 
the heart,—not in mere profession, not languidly, but sincerely | 
earnestly, without reserve. (3.) Tuke*heed to do this, Exer- 
cise diligent care to find out what the will of God is every 
day and in every action. Make a business of it. As a pilot 
in a dangerous navigation. As a traveler follows a guide, 
when the path is difficult to trace. ‘“ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto accord 
ing to Thy word. With my whole heart have I sought thee. 
O let me not wander from thy commandments” (Psa. 119: 9, 
10). 





—~ 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


And all the worshipers of Baal came, so that there was not 
a man left that came not (v. 21.) The less there is of godliness 
i) an entertainment, the more of a crowd it will draw. And 
men are a great deal more faithful in attendance at placer ot 
evil resort than of good. A circus or a inenagerie in a country 
community will bring out more farmers and their families in 
haying time than have been at church within, a year in that 
region on any five Sundays put together, The keeper of a 
corner grog-shop feels more sure of his customers Fix nights in 
the week thin the average pastor does of his church-membere at 
the mid week prayer-meeting—one evening in seven. There 
are Sunday school teachers who will not miss attendance at a 
weekly popular lecture, or club, or concert, who are really 
“too tired” to be at the teachers’ meeting when the evening 
for that comes around. The Centenmal Exhibition would be 
certain of ite thousands day after day for six months in suc 
cession; but when the attendance of one tenth as many per- 
sons was continued for a few weeks at revival meetings in the 
same city there was sarl to be undue excitement on the sub- 
ject of religion—"enough to set people crazy.” There is a 
heartiness and a fidelity shown in the devil's service, and ‘in 
attendance en meetings for almost any other object than the 
highest spiritual good, which ought to put to shame the pro- 
fesxed followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. , 

Look that there be here with you none of the servants:of the Lord 
(v. 33), The servants of the Lord had no business in the house 
of Baal. Ifad they remainel there through the performances 
of that day, they would have lost their lives in. consequence. 
In more instances than one a servant of the Lord has lost his 
life through being where he didn’t belong. He has not, it is 
true, died through a direct judgment of God on him for being 
where he was, but he haé died through not being where he 
ought to he. It is never well for a servant of the Lord to be 
in any place where he would be unwilling to meet death if it 
came tehim there He ought not, indeed, to be where he would 
be unwilling to ce beceuse of being there. Unless it would 
be a good record that that servant of the Lord died because he 
was just then in that theater, or in that ball-rooim, or on that 
train of cars, or in that city, orin that home, or in that chur: h, 
then let hun look to it tha, there be there no servant of the 
Lord of his name, at that time. If, however, he belongs there, 
let him be on hand and stay it through, if he dies for it. The 
port of duty is a good station at which to live or to die; it is 
the only station where a Christian ought ever to be found. 

Because thou hast done well... thy children . . . shall sit 
on the throne (v.30). If a man does evil, he suffers for it, and 
his children suffer for it also. If he does well, he and his 
chillren are rewarded. A consciousness of this truth ought to 
stinulate parents to well-doing, and restrain them from trans- 
gression. No father can be known as intemperate, or dis- 
honest, or impure, or unfaithful to a trust, or profane and god- 
less, without having his children hang their heads for shame 
of his Mixconduct, If, on the other hand, a father is honest 
and industrious; if he gains the respect and affection of the 
community; i he attains to any worthy distinction above his 
fellows.—his goo name reflects on his chil:‘lren, and they have 
commendable d-light in their father’s good standing. Even 
partial well-doing hke Jehu’s is rewarded on one's children. 
Heaven was not promised to Jehu’s descendants, but a throne 





n Israel was. A father cannot get his children into heaven 
wv his zeal for the right in one direction: but his conduct even 
hus far will redound to theircredit. =~ 

But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of 
[sruel with all his heart (v. 31). A reformer is not always a 
pattern of godliness, A great many men are more zealous in 
hostility to particular furms of evil than they are faithful in 
vbserving the way in which they should go. They do not 
love liberty so much as they hate slaveholders ; they are more 
ready to fight rumséllers than they are to be temperate in all 
things; they are violent in denunciation of men of another 
“arty or another sect from themselves, but they are not care- 
ful to show a proper spirit or to pursue a correct course in the 
sight of all who observe them gnd their ways. It is not neces- 
sary that a reformer should be an inconsistent man. He loxes 
power if he isso. The better way for him would be to show 
himself zealous against all forms of evil, and at the same time 
to take “heed to walk in. the law of the Lord God of Israel 
with all his heart.” 





IIINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jehu’s character is not a winning one for children. There 
is nothing in the story of him with which they can havea 
feeling of sympathy. Wonder will be aroused at his tragic 
work of destruction, and horror at what seems his cruelty ; 
but it is never well to excite fear, or needlessly to present 
pictures of terror. Where truth reveals such a scene as this. 
we can only show the overruling hand. of God in judgment 
and punishment in this world. 

The teacher can tell enough of the life and deeds of Jehu 
to show that he was chosen and used by God to visit his anggr 
upon the sins of others. An excellent lesson is afforded in the 
golden text, using Jehu’s life as an illustration, and letting 
the children see his zeal for himself, not for God, as contrasted 
with those who walked with God with perfect heart and will- 
ing mind. It will be well to recall thestory of Naboth’s vine- 
yard, asking how Ahab obtained it, and what prophet ap- 
peared in the garden and said to the king, “ Hast thou killed 
and also taken possession?” Elijah told Ahab that evil should 
come upon his house, that every one of his family should be 
destroyed. One of our golden texts gave the reason: “ Be 
cause thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord.” When Ahab went from his palace in Samaria to his 
new vineyard in Jezreel, two of his officers rode behind, per- 
haps in the chariot with him. One of these was the man we 
are learning of to-day. 

JEHU, KING OF ISRAFL. 


W ™ Elijah was in the wilderness of Horeb alone, God 
told him to go and anoint another king and another prophet 
to take his place. Who was the prophet Elijah found plowing 
in the field? Jehu was the man he was to anoint asking. We 
do not know why Elijah did not anoint Jehu. About twenty- 
two years after, Elisha sent a younger prophet to Jehu to pour 
the oil of anointing on his head, and to tell him that God had 
chosen him to destroy the whole family of Ahab, and to have 
revenge for the death of all his servants, the prophets, that 
Ahab and Jezebel had destroyed. 

At that time there was a king of Israel named Jehoram, the 
son of Ahab. He was at Jezreel, where he had gone to get 
well, for he had been wounded in a battle with the Syrians. 
Jehu knew where he was, and, taking a company of soldiérs, 
hurried to Jezreel. The watchman on the tower at the gates 
saw the dust and crowd afar off, and next he could see a 
chariot; then he said, ‘“ The driving is like the driving of 
Jehu, for he driveth furiously.” The king ordered his chariot 
and went out towards Jehu. The two met in the field of Na- 
both. Jehu drew his bow and sent an arrow through the 
heart of King Jehoram. “Take him up,” he said, “and cast 
him in the field of Naboth.” 

Does God ever forget the place of sin? If dine is time, 
tell also how Jezebel heard of Jehu’s coming to Jezreel : how 
she stood with painted face at the lattice, and called out to 
Jehu as he came beneath the window. Then some of her own 
officers pushed her out, and Jehu’s horses trampled her under 
their feet. -What did Elijah say about the dogs eating her 
flesh? Was it all true? There was one faithful, good man 
that Jehu met one day, and, taking him. up to ride in his 
chariot with him, he said: “Come and see my zeal for the 
Lord.” He wanted him to think that he had killed King 
Jehoram and Jezebel, and seventy of the sons of Ahab, and 
all the officers and servants of Ahab that he could find, because 
of his 

ZEAL FOR THE LORD. 

What is zeal? Jehu meant, “See how eager and glad I am 
to serve God and to work for him.” 

Now notice what he did, and see if you think it was really 
zeal for the Lord. Whom had many of the people worshiped 
for years? To whom had Ahab and Jezebel built altars and 
a great temple? Although Elijah had destroyed the priests of 
Baal on Mount Carmel, there were enough more to keep up 
the temple of Baal and have many worshipers. To all the 
people, Jehu said, * You must join in my zeal for Baal. Ahab 
served Baal a little, but Jehu shall serve him much.” Could 





Jehu serve both God and Baal? See what he did and which 
he served. - 
THE CALL. 

Jehu sent out in all directions, and said, ‘ Proclaim a solemn 
assembly for Baal. Call all the priests, and the prophets, and 
the servants of Baal, for I have a great sacrifice to do for 
Baal.” He was so anxious to get, them all there that he said 
he would kill those who did not come. They came. and the 
great temple was crowded with as many as could stand in it. 


THE WORSHIP. 


Jehu told the priests to bring forth robes, for it seems as it 
the king kept robes provided to wear while in the temple, not 
only for the priests but for every worshiper. Then Jehu and 
the good man, to whom he wanted to show his zeal for the 
Lord, came in, and said, ‘Search and see that there be here 
with you none of the servants of the Lord, but the worshir- 
ers of Baal only.” Then they offered their sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings to Baal, 


THE DESTRUCTION. 


Outside the temple, standing guard around it, were eighty 
men with sharp swords. As soon as the offerings were all 
made, Jehu said to the guard, “Go in and slay them; let none 
come forth.” He even said that if a soldier let one man 
escape, his own life must be taken for the one who escaped. 
It was done as Jehu ordered. When the people were killed, 
they broke down the images of Baal and burned them; then 
the great stone image, probably on the outside, was broken 
down and destroyed; then the temple itself was made such a 
ruin that it was ever after only a pile of destruction, where 
broken stones and ruined altars lay under the rubbish and 
dust of years and ages. 

So Jehu destroyed the worship of Baal. Was it zeal for 
God? Did he call all the people, and let them go to Jerusalem 
and go to the temple, and confess their wandering from God ? 
No! he would not think that possible; a daughter of Jezebel 
was queen in Jerusalem. Do you think she called her people 
to worship God in the temple? 

God sent a message to Jehu that he had done well to destrey 
the house of Ahab. It was God’s purpose that they sho ld 
be destroyed, and Jehu was chosen to do it. But did Jehu 
stop there and do no more for God? If it had been pure zeal 
ior the Lord which made him so ready to kill and destroy, 
would he not have trusted in God's help to set up a pure wor- 
ship as in the days of Solomon and David? 

What did Jeroboam set up for the worship of the people? 
Where were they? To these same goiden calves Jehu let the 
people turn back and worship. We are told that “ from the 
sins of Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not.’” 
H{e could tear down and destroy, but he coyld not build up a 
holy and pure religion. Why? Our golden text tells it all. 
What is the sure guide given to teach every duty and lead us: 
every day? Did Jehu try to keep all the words of God's 
law? Did he know anything about love, or mercy, or 
forgiveness? He obeyed when it pleased him; he was glad 
to kill God’s enemies when they were his enemies, and having 
them out of the way made his place as king surer and strong r. 
He was glad to destroy the worship of Baal and make himself 
a great name. He did so too; he made one of the few 
names which, outside of the Bible, has been preserved until 
this time. In the British Museum there is a column of shin- 
ing black stone, and on it, as plain as if cut there only a few 
years ago, are strange letters and signs, telling those who can 
read them of some of the battles of those times, and Jehu’s 
name is on that stone. He made. himself a great name. Was 
his zeal for God or for Jehu? Was his greatest desire to do 
God’s will, or didn’t he care? "When he did do God's will, how 
lid he do it? When yon are careless about listening and 
obeying your mother’s and teacher’s words, don't they say 
you are heedless? Jehu “took no heed,” so we must remem- 
ber him as heed-less Jehu. He served in punishing the wicked, 
but did he pray to go on knowing and doing God's will? Did 
he say to the people, as David did to Solomon before all the 
people, * Be strong, and serve God with a periect heart and a 
willing mind?” No! he did not himself serve with all his 
heart, and the whole world has always remembered him driv- 
ing furiously to carry out his own vengeance, as /vart-less 
Jehu. He was king for a long time, but heedless and heart- 
less to the end, all because he did not walk in the law of God. 

How did most of the kings of Israel walk? What wicked 
queen mother is meant when it is said of her son, a wicked 
king, “ he walked in the ways of his mother?” Who, in some 
of our golden texts, have walked with God? Can one walk 
with God unless they have given him all the heart? Jesus 
said, ‘* They that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” Was true zeal in Jehu'’s heart?) What did he do 
that proves that he deceived others? It is a fearful thing to 
pretend to serve God and yet be serving self. Take heed from 
the story of heedless, heartless Jehu. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VestmMents.—The priests of almost all ancient nations had 
particular robes which they wore on sacred occasions, and 
which were kept in a wardrobe at the temple under proper 

care, The priests in the temple at Jerusalem had their holy 
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garments also, They were similar in purport to those now a deluded people, but the deceivers and impostors 

used in Romish churches, and in others which observe ritualis- | Who led the people astray.— Todd. 

tic methods, V. 23. The servants of Baal only. Jehu gave orders to WORK AND WORKERS. 


IntrupeRs ExcLupED.—Gentiles were not permitted in the 
inner court of the temple. In old Roman sacrifices, the priests 
were accustomed to cry, “ Far off from this place ; far off, let 
those be who are profane!” .When Jesus was about to raise 
the dead child, he excluded all but a chosen, sympathetic few. 

Testep py Worsntp.—lIt is told of Constantius, father of 
Constantine the Great, that, in order to test the Christian 
fidelity of his courtiers, he proclaimed that such as did not 
sacrifice to heathen idols should lose their offices, and those 
who did thus sacrifice should hold them. . After all had acted 
he did the very reverse of what he had said, giving as his 
reaxon, that none coul: be faithful to him, who, for preferment’s 
sake, would turn from the living God to dumb idols. 

Seats or Worsuip Destroyep.—Constantine shut up 
heathen temples. Theodosius pulled them down. Henry 
VIII. demolished abbeys and monasteries, saying, “ These 
crows nests are to be utterly destroyed, that they be no more 
frequented and re-inhabited.” 

IxcoMPLETE Consecration.—A chain with all its links 
sound, except one, is not to be trusted. A pest-house, with 
all its rooms di-infected, except one, is not a safe place tostay. 
A payment which lacks one dollar only of the amount owed, 
is not a payment in full. He who sinks within one inch o! 


the rope which. is thrown to him, perishes as surely as though 
he were in mid-ocean. 





BLACKBOARD, 
BY HENRY PLANT. 


Map showing Ramoth-Gilead, Jezreel, and Samaria. . 
Jehu, his anointing at—, Driving to—. Slaughter of —. 
Assembling of Bail worshipers (priests?) at Samaria.. 


The temple—sacrifice—guard without—Baal destroyed. 


TWO PARTS TO THE LESSON: 

















1. What Jehn did.— | 2. What Jehu did not.— 
He destroyed Baal (Vv. 28). He did not serve the Lord (y. 31). 
Part i. 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


2 Kings 10: 20. Jehu. Jehu, the tenth king of Israel, was 
the son of Jehoshaphat (2 Kings 9: 2), the son of Nimshi. 
The fact that he is commonly called simply ‘the son of 
Nimshi” would seem to imply that the latter was a man of 
some mark, but there is nothing further told us about him. 
The age of Jehu is nowhere mentioned, but he was plainly a 
soldier from his youth. On the day, so black-omened for the 
house of Ahab, when the ungodly king went down from 
Samaria to Jezreel to take possession of Naboth’s vineyard, 
Jehu and Bidkar, two of his body-guard. rode behind him in 
his chariot. At the entrance of the vineyard Ahab was 
terror-stricken to behold waiting for him the stern figure of 
Flijah the Tishbite. His bitter question, ‘ Hast thou found 
me. © mine enemy?” hevored the secret agony which 
remorse and terror had been working within him, despite the 
hardy assurances of his wife. The prophet’s terrible answer 
echoed in the memory of the two attendant soldiers for years 
to come (2 Kings 9: 25, 26), and one may not unreasonably 
suppose that from that hour an ambition to acquire the crown 
now declared forfeit took possession of Jehu’'s soul. Already. 
though he knew it not, Elijah had received directions to 
anoint him king (1 Kings 19: 16, 17), but this duty was in 
the end reserved for Elisha, probably because Ahab’s repent: 
ance caused the judgment upon him to be deferred.— Benham. 


V. 21. All the worshipers of Baal came. They might easily 
be convened into one spacious temple, as their number had 
been greatly diminished both by the influential ministrations 
of Elijah and Elisha, and also from the late King Joram's 
neglect and discontinuance of the worship. Jehu's appoint- 
ment of & solemn sacrifice in honor of Baal, and a summons 
to all his worshipers to join in its celebration, was a deep-laid 
plot. which he had resolved upon -for their extinction. .. . 

t was done. however, not from religious, but purely political 
motives, because he believed that the existence on | interests 
of the Baalites were inseparably bound up with the dynasty 
of Ahab. . . . Jehonadab’s voncurrence must have been given 
in the belief of his being actuated solely by the highest prin- 
ciples of piety and zeal.—Jamieson. 

V. 22. Vesiments for all the worshipers. This shows that 
either it was customary for all the people to wear special 
garments while worshiping, unlike the custom under all other 
religions, or else, which is more ok ge these worshipers 
were composed chiefly, if not wholly, of priests of Baal. 
officiating in various parts of the country.. These men would 
naturally flock to the assembly in greatest numbers: and it 
may lessen our pity fer them, to remember that they were 





examine carefully and see whether there were any of the 
servants of Jehovah there. He thereby gave himself the 
appearance of a strict adherent of Baal; but his object was 
to take care that no servant of Jehovah be killed — Bahr. 

V. 25. To the guard and to the captains. To the couriers, 
or runners, and the shalashim, the men of the third rank; 
those officers who were next to the nobles, the king and these 
only being their superiors. The runners were probably a sort 
of light infantry.—A. Clarke. 

Cast them out. There is nothing in the Hebrew that 
answers to the word them: nor is it likely that the captains 
and soldiers troubled themselves to cast their bodies out of 
the temple; where they were rather buried in its ruins. But 
the meaning is, having done this execution, the guard and 
the captains rushed out of the house in great haste, and im- 
mediately ran to the city of the house of Baal, as here 
follows.— Patrick, 

The city of the house of Baal. Either (1) to some city 
near to Samaria, where another eminent temple of Baal was 
erected. .. . Or rather (2) to some buildings belonging to 
this house of Baal which may be here called the city, either 
from some particular reason now unknown, or because they 
were very numerous and capacious. For as there were divers 
chambers and rooms built without the temple, belonging to 
it, for the use of the priests and Levites, etc.; so it may 
properly be conceived that this famous temple of Baal had 
many such buildings.—Puol. 

Thus Jehu destroyed Baal. The buildings abont the house 
of Baal. (which were so many and so stately that they are 
here called a city,) where Baal’s priests and their families 
lived, were destroyed ; all the little images, statues, pictures, 
or shrines, which beautified Baal’s temple, with the great 
image of Baal himself. were brought out and burned (v. 26, 27), 
and the temple of Baal was broken down and made a dung- 
hill, the common sink, or shore, of the city, that the remem 
brance of it might be blotted out, or made infamous. Thus 
was the worship of Baal quite destroyed.— Henry. 


V. 29. Jehu departed not from after them. Jehu had no in- 
tention of carrying his zeal for the Lord beyond a certain 
voint, and as he considered it impolitic to encourage his sub- 
‘ects to travel to Jerusalem, he re-established the symbolic 
worship of the calves.—Jamieson. 

V. 30. Thou hast done well. Jehu had received a divine 
‘ommand to cut off the house of Ahab; and the command 
had included, by implication, the destruction of the adherents 
of Baal and oppressors of the people of Jehovah; and this 
‘command he had thoroughly obeyed. In this he had done 
well. The commendation here given is not necessarily a 
‘ommendation of the means, the falsehood and treachery, by 
which the result was secured. . . . The divine approval here 
mentioned was probably communicated through some prophet. 
— Todd. 

Thy children of the fourth generation. This was accom. 
plished in the persons of Jehoahaz (2 Kings 13: 1), Joash 
2 Kings 13: 9), Jeroboam (2 Kings 14: 16), and Zachariah 
2 Kings 15: 8), the son, grandson, great-grandson, and great- 
zreat-grandson of Jehu. It is noticeable that no other family 
sat upon the throne of Israel so long. -The house of Omri. 
which furnished four kings, held the crown for three genera 
tions only and for less than fifty years,—that of Jehu reigned 
for five generations and for aboveahundred years.—Speaker's 
Comm. 





INAUGURATION OF KING JEHU. 
{From Stanley's History of the Jewish Church.] 


With Elisha and Hazael, in the vision at Horeh, had been 
named Jehu, the son or grandson of Nimshi. Years had 
rolled away since his meeting with Elijah in the vineyard of 
Naboth. He was now high in the favor of Ahab’s son, as 
captain of the host in the Syrian war. In that war of chariots 
ind horses, he had acquired an art little practiced by the in- 
fantry of the ancient Israelites. He was known through the 
whole army and country for driving his horses like one our 
of his betes | 

The army which he commanded was at Ramoth-Gilead 
That was still the point round which the interest of the Syrian 
war revolved. The king himself had been present at the 
-iege, had been in personal danger, and had returned home to 
Jezreel to be cured of his wounds from the arrows of the 
Syrian archers, 

Tt was in his absence that a young man—said by tradition 
‘o be the fu ure prophet Jonah, son of the widow of Zarephath. 
—arrived at the camp, with a small flask in his hand. His 
zarments were girt round him as of one traveling in haste, 
ind his appearance was wild and excited, as of a madman. 
From the midst of the captains he singled ont Jehu. The sol- 
lier and the youth withdrew into the house, in front of which 
they were sitting. Through the house they went from cham- 
ber to chamber, till they reached the most secret recess. The 
fiivers retnained outside in anxious expectation. Presently 
the door of the house opened, and the youth rushed out and 
disappeared as suddenly as he had appeared. "Then Jehu him- 
<elf came forth. He put off their eager inquiry for a moment 
‘Ye know the man and his meditations ;” as much as to say, 
* You know as well as I do, that this mysterious visitor was 
none other than a prophet, coming and going after the man- 
ner of Elij»h.” With an abruptness which gives a touch of 
military life to the whole transaction, they repl ed, ‘ It is a 
lie; tell us now.” Then he broke his reserve, and revealed 
the secret interview. 

It had indeed been a messenger from Elisha, to fulfill the 
long-impending mission of Elijah. Once more there was a 
consecrated king of Israel. The oilof inauguration had been 
poured upon the headof Jehu. He was to go forth, ‘the 
anointed of the Lord,” to exterminate the house 6f Abab. 
It was as if a spark had been set to atrain long prenared. 
There was not a moment's hesitation. The officers tore off their 
military clovks, and spread them under his feet, where he stood 
on the top of the stairs leading down into the court. As he 


stool on this extempore throne, with no seat but the step» 
covered by the carpeting ef the square pieces of cloth, they 
blew the well-known blast ef the ram's horn, which always 
accompanied the inauguration of a king of Israel 
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STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


California, at Oakland 



































May 1-3. 
Illinois, at Peoria. May 15-17. 
Maine, at Skowhegan May 15-17 
Missouri, at Hannibal May 22-24, 
Ohio, at Delaware »_June 5-7. 
Nebraska. at Omaha June 7-9. 
New York, at Buffalo. June 12-14, 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg June 12-14, 
Towa, at Ottumwa June 12-14. 
Minnesota, at Mankato. June 19-21. 
PRORIORY, Ge Pe innnnhtcntncnnnesndeutidacisiscad saab asia June 26-28, 
Indiana, at Terre Haute June 26-28, 





Georgia, at Athens 
New Jersey, at Paterson 





.-Angust 24-26. 
November 13-15, 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAMP-MEETINGS. 


Assembly at Cazenovia Lake, N Y., - - June 28-July 5 
Encampment at Lakeside, Put-in Bay, Ohio, - - July 10-17 
Assembly at Lake Bluff. near Chicago, - - - July 17 27 
Encampment (Inter-state) at Loveland, Ohio, July 24-August 2 
Assembly at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

Reform Council and Church Congress, — - : Angust 4-7 

Sunday school Assembly, - : - - August 7-21 

Scientific Conference, = - - : - - August 18-23 
Association of the Northwest at Clear Lake, Iowa, Aug. 27-Sept. 6 
Parliament at Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 20-31 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONGRESS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The third Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Congress 
met at St. Louis, Monday, April 9, the Rev. Dr. Vincent, 
chairman, and Professor T. C. O'Kane in charge of the 
music. Dr. Vincent, as reported in the Central Christian 
Advocate, thus defined the objects of the Congress : 

The desizn of the Congress is not to restrain the tendency of the 
age toward Christian unity, nor to antagonize other churches as in 
any sense our rivals. Denominations will always exist and have 
their different methods of work. We do not come here in the spirit 
of sectarianism, but to learn how to better economize our denomi- 
national forces and teach the broad principles of Christianity. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a theory of ecclesiasticism. and our 
work is best: accomplished when it harmonizes with our theories. 
We do not instruct our members and children closely enough upon 
our denominational peculiarities and methods; while we should 
have a deep and abiding sympathy with other churches, we should 
do more to make our own plans effective. We want to encourage 
by these Congresses a systematic study of the Scriptures; to unite 
our own people in the mission work on the denominational mission 
school plan; to be able to mike the largest contribution to union 
meetings, and thus develop the power of the Spirit on all occasions; 
to discuss difficulties of Sunday-school work; to compare our 
methods with those of other churches; to promote the idea of 
thorough denominational development, and cordial, sympathetic 
co-operative catholicity. 


The topics discussed during the sessions were decidedly 
denominational; but in harmony with the platform laid 
lown at the beginning, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin 8. Fry read 
a paper on the question, “ How may we, as Methodists, aid 
in promoting a true spirit of catholicity and unity among 
the Protestants of this country and the world?” 

At the final meeting, Dr. Vincent, speaking upon normal 
classes, said: 

The object of the normal class is to improve the teachers already 
in the Sunday-school, and to raise up teachers for the future. The 
world may last a long time, and it is our business to work on as if 
it were to stand for the ages. The teachers owe to the pupils a duty 
which should be fulfilled—that of preparing them to teach those 
who shall come after them. A teacher or preacher with spiritu- 
ity and culture, can do more good than one with spirituality and 
no culture. Something more than religious fervency is needed. We 
need knowledge. The normal class aims at two things. First, to 
tid its members in the acquisition of biblical knowledge. Every 
ctudent should have a knowledge of Bible geography. Bible history, 
Bible phrases, Bible ethics, etc., all classified and ready of access in 
the mind. Second, to give its members some acquaintance with, and 
practice in, the art of teaching. The teacher should have the for- 
‘nulas of teaching so inwrought into his mental texture that he will 
follow these laws spontaneously. Thirdly, the power of the teacher 
will be greatly increased by illustrating the methods of teaching. 
Much can be learned by observing others teach. Fourthly, the 
nower of the actual and intending teachers will be greatly increased 
'y some practice under judicious criticism. Itis one thing to know 
1 lesson, quite another to teach it. The mental habits of the teacher 
should be such as will spontaneously lead him to teach correctly. 
There is entirely too much frivolity in teachers’ meetings, too much 
riggling and nonsense. If they are conducted in the proper spirit 
the power of the Sunday-school will be increased a hundred fold. 
They are not designed as a place to learn the lesson, but a place to 
‘earn how to-teach the lesson. A good plan for part of a meeting 
is to have the members broach questions which they may suppose 
will be brought out in the Bible class. The place and purpose, 
organization, management and relation of the Sabbath-school to 
the Church ought to be taught. They should be taught how to pre- 
nare a lesson and how to overcome the difficulties of teaching. Be- 
sides this the outlines of Bible knowledge should be taught. He 
was a firm believer in theories, and considered that there was 
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nothing so practical as a true theory; nothing so good as a good 
theory; nothing so badas a bad theory. The theories of teaching 
should be carefully studied, and where a good one was to be had it 
should be adopted. The speaker next spoke of the practicability 
of holding normal classes in small places. He said the place to find 
thorough work is in the country. Some of the best suggestions 
that had come to him were from the country. A normal class can 
be held wherever two persons can be found. Our meetings are often 
spoiled because there are too many present. If two or three per- 
sons are downright in earnest, there will be no trouble about having 
a normal class. If necessary, it can be held in connection with 
your teachers’-meetings. In some way let study be secured. The 
way to build up a class is never to get discouraged. Attempt great 
things for God, and then expect great things from God. Every man 
in this department must do his work in his own way. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—In the April meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union, there was a return to the old plan of the Sunday- 
school monthly concerts. Expected speakers had failed 
them, therefore this form of procedure was adopted. The 
Rev. Dr. Scudder was announced as speaker at the May 
meeting of the Union. 


—A normal class, for the study of the Chautauqua nor- 
mal lessons, has been organized in the parlors of the Asbury 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
doctrinal part is under the care of the Rev. Dr. D. C. W. 
Huntingdon, pastor of the church: and the practical part 
under the care of John G. Allen, superintendent of the 
school. 


—Under the auspices of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society two National Sunday-school Conventions have 
been held, the first at St. Louis in 1859, the second at Cin- 
cinnati in 1872. A third, to be held in Boston, May 17-20, 
has already been announced, and now its programme is 
published. The first day there will be simply an evening 
meeting, the second day three meetings, the third day meet- 
ings morning and afternoon, and the last day, Sunday, ser- 
mons in four churches in the morning, and a mass meeting 
in the evening at Tremont Temple, where the services of 
the three preceding days also will be held. ‘The general 
topics for the working sessions are “ Broadening our Work,” 
“Training our Workers,” and “Training our Scholars.” 
The discussion of these topics is to be opened with papers 
or addresses from the Rev. Dr. E. G, Taylor, A. 8. Wood- 
worth, Professor T. W. Bancroft, the Rev. George A. Peltz, 
the Rev. Henry M. King, the Rev. Dr. Lucius E. Smith, 
the Rev. Dr. George W. Gardner, and the Rev. Dr. P. S. 
Henson. At the evening meetings there will be popular 
addresses by the Rev. C. J. Baldwin, Professor Truman J. 
Backus, the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, the Rey. H. M. Sanders, 
the Rev. W. W. Boyd, the Rev. Dr. W. E. Hatcher, and 
the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph. The sermons will be 
preached by the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, Presi- 
dent A. H. Strong, D.D., the Rev. Dr. T. 
Professor John C. Long, D.D-. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Rambaut, and 


—Every Friday evening a new temperance organization 
known as “The Peter Dwyer Reform Temperance Club, 
No. 1,” meets at No. 70 Barrows Street, New York. 


—In the “Total Abstinence Society of Japan,” organized 
in 1873, there are new about eight hundred members en- 
rolled. The China and Japan Temperance Record is pub- 
lished monthly, at Nagasaki, Japan. 

—The twelfth anniversary of the National Temperance 
Society and Publishing House will be celebrated in New 
York, on Tuesday evening, May 8. Addresses are promised 
by the Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church; and the Rev. Dr, 
Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle. The anniversary will 
be repeated in Philadelphia one week later, Tuesday, May 15. 

—The Vermont Reform Club State Convention at its late 
meeting adopted this declaration of principle§: “1. Trust 
in God for his divine assistance in all our reformatory work. 
2. Sympathy and kindness in every effort to save the ine- 
briate. 3. Total and continued abstinence from every kind 
of intoxicating drink. 4. The entire suppression of the 
traffic in all intoxicating beverages, both by individual effort 
and by all the constitutional power of the State.” 

—In Newark, N. J., a series of gospel temperance meet- 
ings, inaugurated as the special work of the churches upon 
a purely religious basis, was opened at Park Hall, on Tues- 
day, April 17, under the leadership of Edward W. Bliss, of 
Hartford, Conn. Meetings are held every afternoon and 
evening upon the general plan adopted by Mr. Moody. 
Mr. Bliss speaks at each service, and is assisted by the city 
pastors and others. Professor W. F. Sherwin leads the 
chorus singing, and Mr. Bliss gives solos. 

—In Brooklyn, N. Y., a woman sued a liquor-dealer for 
damages in the loss of her husband’s services, caused by his 
getting liquor at the defendant’s establishment. Judge 








Moore charged the jury that if they were convinced that it 
was proved that this woman’s husband got liquor of the 
defendant, upon which he got drunk, and that from the 
result of such drunkenness his wife and children were de- 
prived of the benefit of his services, the defendant was liable 
for such damages as they might see fit to inflict. After a 
short absence the jury brought a verdict of $350 in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

—Atarecent conference of the National Temperance 
Society, held in New York, strong ground was taken in 
favor of church temperance work. The points pressed by 
the essavist of the occasion, the Rev. Albert G. Lawson, as 
given in the Tribune, were these: ‘It is necessary to organ- 
ize work in the church with special reference to the sup- 
pression of the temperance evil by legal and moral efforts. 
Work is wanted; let men work, if they choose, on their 
own plan and in their own way. Women by two or threes 
should visit saloon-keepers and their families, and persist in 
personal appeals until the saloon is closed. Two men on 
guard in front of a saloon on a recent Sunday, had kept 
the saloon closed for a time at least. Every church should 
do the work of its neighborhood. As churches take high 
ground on temperance matters, the country will be leavened 
with a high moral power. The greatest temperance society 
of the world is the true church of Jesus Christ. The appal- 
ling fact of to-day is the apathy of Christian people. In 
every moral reform it is the quality more than the quantity 
of the work which tells.” 


PERSONAL. 


—Sir Charles Reed is president of the London Sunday- 
school Union for 1877-78. 

—Henry Moorhouse has been giving Bible readings to 
the students of the theological seminary at Auburn, N. Y. 

—Pictures of the Rev. Joseph Cook have recently ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly and The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly. 

—The Hon. H. P. Bell, member of Congress from the 
ninth district of Georgia, is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Georgia State Sunday School Convention. 

—The Rey. Dr. Philip Schaff took part in the organi- 
zation of an Egyptian branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
at Cairo, Egypt, on the evening of February 28. 

—W. G. Whidby, president of the Georgia State Sunday 
School Convention, is editor of a new religious paper pub- 
lished at Atlanta under the name of The Living Age. 





Elihu Burritt is engaged in writing a history of New 
Britain, Conn., where he resides. The finest public school 
in that borough is named for him, “The Burritt School.” 

—General Clinton B. Fisk, of New York. and the Hon. 
Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn., both well-known workers 
in the Sunday-school cause, have sailed for Europe to be 
absent for a brief season. 

—A. O. Van-Lennep has been now more than three 
months on a lecture tour in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
telling Sunday-schools of Oriental manners and customs, 
illustrative of Bible teachings. 

—A visitation of the Foreign Missions of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church is to be made by the Rev. Dr. W. Fleming 
Stevenson, of Dublin, author of “ Praying and Working” 
and several other religious books. 

—The Rev. T. Bowman Stephenson, of England, expects 
to be in this country in July and August, and to attend 
the Chautauqua Assembly as a representative of the British 
Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-school Union. 


—Another of the subscribers of The Sunday School Times, 
who has taken the paper from its first number, is William 
R. Wadsworth, of San Francisco, Cal., now superintendent 
of the Chinese Mission Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Advent (Episcopal) in that city. 

—After doing so good work in stirring up the’ churches 
of San Francisco to pay off their debts, Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball came to Denver, Colorado, and did a similar service 
there. In one Sunday, he helped the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches of that city to raise more than 
$30,000, the entire amount of their indebtedness. 

—Ex-Governor John B. Page, of Vermont, is the efficient 
superintendent of the Congregational Sunday-school at 
Rutland. When chosen governor of his state, he was 
assistant superintendent of his Sunday-school, and he 
remarked to a friend that he counted his official station in 
the Sunday-school more of an honor than that conferred 
upon him by the citizens of his state. 


—In mentioning the fact that the Rev. 8. B. 8S. Bissell 
was at Princeton with the late Professor John 8. Hart, it 
ought to have been said that this was at the theological 
seminary, and not at the college. Professor Hart pursued 
a three years’ theological course at Princeton, while he was 








tutor and adjunct professor of ancient languages at the 
college. 


—President Hayes had a part in the presentation day 
exercises of the National Deaf Mute College at Washington, 
on Thursday, April 13. After seeing—not hearing—the 
young men speak, the President expressed warmly his 
interest in the exercises. He said: 


It is an occasion for congratulation, for gratitude. Three young 
gentlemen have appeared before us and spoken of oratory, mythol- 
ogy, and botany. We are accustomed to hear these topics dis- 
cussed at college commencements and exhibitions, and here we have 
these young gentlemen, with but the four senses, doing it so satis- 
factorily, so well. Iam told that those operations that we have 
listened to are criticised or corrected in no way other than is usual 
with such essays by professors at our schools and colleges, and yet 
we would not detect, I am sure, they were not written by young 
men with all the five senses; and how completely they exhibited 
the characteristics of the young men. You and I are strangers to 
them, but we now know that the first thinks of oratory as one with 
hearing, as a scholar might think, as accurately, as correctly. He 
measures it, seems to know what it means as if he had enjoyed it, 
practiced it. Indeed, he did practice it before us, and the one who 
spoke of mythology, that fondness for the poetical, the imagina- 
tive; all noticed the peculiar bent of his mind and studies. And 
botany the same. 





THIS AND THAT. 


—< 


—Our Bible Teacher, the United Brethren Sunday-school 
magazine, appears for April in a new cover, and inside it is 
as good as ever. 

—Among other signs of good times and lower prices a 
local Connecticut newspaper reports that the pews in the 
village church sold this spring fully twenty per cent less 
than ever before. 

—A “Teachers’ Training Class” is a new department to 
be conducted in the columns of The Sunday School Worker, 
a bright and sensible bi-monthly paper of Wilmington, Del. 
This department is to be conducted by the Rev. Enoch 
Stubbs, of Smyrna, Del. 

—A paper which isas intelligently edited, and commonly 
as fair, as The Jewish Messenger ought to be ashamed of 
itself for asserting that among the “old Blue Laws” which 
“are still on the statute books of some New England 
towns” are those forbidding a man “to romp with his 
children or to kiss his wife.” 

—A Western paper speaks thus warmly of a certain 
lay evangelist: ‘‘He is a business man, but has taken an 
active interest in religious affairs within the last few years, 
never, however, letting these interfere with his business 
duties.” There are quite too many men who never ‘let 
their religion stand in the way of a trade. 

—According to The Presbyterian : 

They are beginning to be severe on smokers in New England. 
Two prominent members of the senior class at Andover Seminary, 
Mass., it is currently reported, have failed of receiving calls to 
important churches in New England, solely because they are ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco. The young men had better come a 
little south, and go into the Dutch Church. z , 

We judge by this proposed location of the young smokers, 
that The Presbyterian has come to the conclusion that 
there are quite enough tobacco-using clergymen in its own 
denomination. 


—The London Saturday Review thinks that an Ameri- 
can clergyman has proved himself “the mouthpiece of vul- 
gar prejudice on the subject,” by affirming “the absolute 
unlawfulness of lying in all possible cases.” We are glad 
to be thus assured that a “vulgar prejudice”—if that is 
the name of it—in favor of the doctrine thus stated, still 
has power in, America. We presume that the editor of 
The Saturday Review would admit that lying is wrong in 
some cases, although he does not affirm this fact. He only 
makes it clear that he is in favor of lying now and then. 


—One of the more attractive Sunday-school papers is 
The Little Sower, published at Indianapolis and St. Louis. 
It is issued weekly in a small quarto form of eight pages. 
The several weekly numbers of each month are bound 
together in a monthly part with a tasteful cover. An 
edition with colored pictures is issued in addition to one 
with plain pictures. It modestly announces itself—and 
whose word is better ?—as “the largest, cheapest, prettiest, 
most popular, and best Sunday-school paper in America.” 
It certainly makes an enterprising push to prove this claim 
good. 

—It is exceedingly difficult in many cases to find out 
where a foreign newspaper is published—almost as difficult 
as to find in what state or territory the average correspond- 
ent has his home. We received recently a copy of the 





Social Reformer, and we spent no little time studying its 
pages to find where it was published. At last we were 
convinced that it came from Sidney in New South Wales. 
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Of course we ought to have known all about it without 
looking; but why shouldn’t the place of publication of any 
periodical be found underneath its title, in connection with 
the date of issue? 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—<—>_—_—_—— 


CHARLES KINGSLEY .* 


Great is the public appetite for books of biography and 
reminiscence, but nevertheless we are glad the American pub- 
lishers have condensed Mrs. Kingsley’s biography of her hus- 
band, instead of reprinting it entire. The two volumes of 
the London edition contained much matter that was irrele- 
yant and almost tiresome ; whereas the present book is interest- 
ingfrom cover to cover. The work of condensation has been 
done so well that the narrative is unbroken and the interest 
sustained. 

During the last years of his life, Kingsley’s fame was sub- 
jected to a sensible decline, and he had outlived his highest 
reputation. He was too much of a sentimentalist to remain 
ever in the public eye. But in a life not prolonged to a good 
old age, he worked hard, and did faithful service. In the 
little knot of Broad Churchmen,—Maurice, Stanley, Robertson, 
Arnold, Kingsley,—Kingsley was pre-eminent for his ecclesi- 
astical conservatism, and to a certain extent for his zeal, 
though none of them were idle by nature or by practice. He 
was preacher, poet, and novelist. He was, toa certain extent, 
a creature of extremes. Of a sensitive and delicate organiza- 
tion, he furthered more than any other Englishman the revi- 
val of interest in “ muscular Christianity.” A fearless liberal 
in some things, he was almost a reactionary conservative in 
others, fighting strenuously for the retention of the Athana- 
sian Creed, wlien his fellows wanted it dropped from compul- 
sory use. . 

Kingsley was a gentleman by nature, and a scholar by 
education. As a preacher he was not eminent, nor was he 
successful in ecclesiastical preferment ; most of his life he spent 
in a deplorably dead country parish, which a man of a tenth 
of his ability could have revived as well as he. His printed 
sermons, however, are models of grace and force. Asa novelist 
he will be longest remembered; for the flight of time can 
hardly remand to obscurity a work like “Alton Locke,” which, 
although really a contribution to sentimental politics, is so 
full of warmth and human nature as to endear itself to the 
popular heart. ‘A common tailor with immortal longings,” 
its hero has been called; but Kingsley would have been the 
first to say that such a person was precisely the one he wanted 
to portray. We are sonfetimes inclined to think that his 
very recent book (1871) on the West Indies is his best piece 
of pure literature. But Kingsley as poet was certainly very 
great. Had he written nothing save his justly celebrated 
poem of “ The Three Fishers,” he would deserve a place in the 
popular heart. To produce one good lyric is better than to 
write two novels, even of the stamp of ‘‘ Yeast”” and “ Alton 
Locke.” 

About his more elaborate poetical efforts, such as “Androm- 
eda” and “ The Saint's Tragedy,” there was much beauty and 
finish. The latter drama, however, was a production of his 
early years, and only his subsequent preservation of it justly 
subjects it to severe criticism for its heaviness and lack of 
dramatic interest. Kingsley, in a word, was a great, noble 
soul, whose life was an exemplification of true Christianity. 
In all that he did—sermon, play, poem, novel, essay—he 
worked hard for the betterment of his fellow-men. Therefore 
this admirable record of his life, prepared by the affectionate 
hands of his wife, is quite as interesting as any one of his 
own books. 

” © CHARLES Kinestry. His Letters and Memories of his Life. 


by his Wife. 
2.50, 


Edited 
Abridged from the London edition. 8vo0, pp. 502; cloth, 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 





Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur Arnold. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Of the many entertaining -and 
instructive books of travel which have recently been pub- 
lished, this is certainly a good instance, to say the least, and 
some might regard it the best one ofall. ‘The Ride to Khiva,” 
by Captain Burnby, is a jolly, dashing, readable book, full of 
fun and fire, and good sense too. Schuyler’s “ Turkistan”’ is a 
noble and invaluable work; but Arnold's book, while it leads 
into the same region, in part, is, in some respects, of superior 
interest to either. He is very fortunate in his subject, for 
Persia is historically far more to us than the little known and 
half-barbaroug Khonates of Central Asia, whose chief claim on 
our attention is their relation to the great rivalries of Eng- 
land and Russia. Persia is the land of Cyrus and Darius, and 
the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates is the cradle of his- 
tory. Mr. Arnold hasa field most rich and fruitful to begin 
with, and one looks to Persia as the home and the paradise of 
Orientalism. It is, to the imagination, the East of the East. 
But our author was completely disenchanted, and has com- 
pletely disenchanted us. Of the Persia of the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights,” not a vestige remains save the unequal and barbarous 
magnificence of the monarchs, whose sceptres and crowns and 





swords are heavy with the most costly gems, but whose whole 
domain has not a carriage equal in value to a ten-year-old 
hackney coach. Of the East of which the poets sing, the 
Persia of to-day contains not a trace. A great, all-abroad 
country, with light soil, neglected and most meagerly popu- 
lated, without internal improvement; its greatest and most 
noted cities, such as Teheran and Ispahan, mere aggregations 
of dust heaps and mud houses, the people utterly poor and 
hopeless; the monarch’s palace a rude, uncarpeted, meanly 
furnished shanty, on whose shabby walls are hung his robes 
of state, stiff with diamonds; a people without education in 
the simplest sense of the word; a country without roads, 
without railroads, without travel or traffic, inheriting great 
traditions, but nothing formed,—this is Persia. Mr. Arnold 
with his wife traversed this whole country from the Caspian 
to the Persian Gulf, and has set down the whole story with a 
He has added to this many interesting chapters 
on his journey through Russia, down the Volga, and across the 
Caspian, and has appended a brief itinerary from the Persian 
Gulf back to Constantinople. The English are the best travel- 
ers; they are brave, simple, intelligent, and persistent. We 
may wonder why they take the risks they do; but we cannot 
help admiring the pluck and the skill with which they meet 
the immense difficulties of traveling in Asiatic countries. 
And then they tell their story very simply; no fine writing, a 
plain unvarnished tale, in which the manliness and fine fibre 
of the nation evidently appear. 


graphic pen. 


There is no more wholesome 
reading than such books as this; none which a Sunday-school 
teacher would more wish to have popular with sturdy boys, 
none which intelligent boys might more easily be led to ad- 
mire. (12mo, pp. 491. Cloth, $1.50.) 


Our Coffee-Room. By Elizabeth Cotton. 
tional Temperance Society and Publication House.—Rarely 
have we met with a work which has given us greater pleasure 
and stirred in us deeper emotion, than this quiet tale of one 
good woman's work among the lowly. In the delicate and 
modest lady, who was drawn, step by step, into the doing of 
great things for the Lord, there was no desire for fame, and 
there was a most natural shrinking from undertaking any- 
thing which was conspicuous or open to adverse criticism. 
She began by teaching a few boys on a Sunday afternoon,— 
boys whose teacher, a gentleman, had been called to another 
place, and who must be scattered if somebody did not keep 
up their interest. Gradually the numbers of those who came 
’ as she explained the Bible, so 
increased that she was obliged to hold three classes of an hour 
each, on Sunday afternoons. 


to listen to the ‘‘ young lady’ 


Then the poor weary mothers 
besought her to talk to them, and tell them how to make their 
forlorn lives brighter, and almost before she comprehended 
whereto it was tending, men began to drop into her Sunday 
afternoon classes, and to listen with eagerness to her simple 
Bible-readings. The Coffee-Room grew out of a very small 
beginning into a successful aggressive effort against the pub- 
lic houses, which open their doors to the laboring man, and 
defraud his wife and children of his hardly earned wages. In 
England—for the scene of this unpretending history is in a 
village of Surrey, not very distant from London—as in our 
own country, drink is the fruitful parent of poverty, vice, 
and disease. Howto combat it, and to free its victims from 
their fatal slavery, is a problem which confronts the philan- 
thropist, and presents itself to the Christian. Miss Cotton first 
went with the “hopeless”? cases to Jesus. She realized that 
there must be something stronger than the pledge behind it, 


before it can be kept by men whose wills are palsied, and 


brains enfeebled by disease. Next she tried the means of grace 
to be found in a clean, warm, well-lighted eating-house, where 
coffee and tea, and. good meals, were provided at*prices which 
could compete in cheapness with those which were charged 
for beer and gin. If all those whose daily prayer is ‘“ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” will take a lesson from the 
way in which Miss Cotton was led to find her work, this little 
book will not have gone forth in vain. 
Cloth, $1.00.) 


(16mo, pp. 278, 


D.D., LL.D. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1876.—Dr. Broadus, 
Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
at Greenville, 8. C., iss well known as the author of an 
excellent treatise on the preparation and delivery of sermons, 
known also to those who have heard him as a preacher who 
well exemplifies the principles of his art. A history of preaching 
which should enable us to see the rise and progress of this 
species of rhetoric, from the earliest ages, with illustrative 
specimens throughout, and especially if it supplies the philoso- 
phy of the unique power of preaching under all the varied 
forms of its exhibition, seems so great a desideratum that we 
wonder when we think how entirely it is wanting, not 
only in our own, but, as would appear, in all modern litera- 
ture. While it could not fail to be of great professional use 
to ministers of the gospel, it would constitute a most interest- 
ing department of general literary history. The book before 
us pretends to be only a sketch of such a work. It contains 
five lectures delivered, as a special course, before the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Newton, Mass., last spring. They present 
specimens of the Preaching in the Bible; Preaching of the 


New York: Na-. 





early Christian Centuries ; Medieval and Reformation Preach- 
ing; the great French Preachers; the English Pulpit; and an 
appendix on the Bibliography of the History of Preaching. - 
As these lectures are none of them long, it is obvious that 
they can give only a slight outline of the vast subject, and 
that they are likely to do this with unequal success in the 
different stages of the work. The treatment of the earliest 
ages of preaching, from Origen to Bernard of Clairvaux, seems 
to us most instructive, although the whole work is strongly 
to be commended as a clear, vivid, and suggestive exhibition 
of the subject attempted. We could have wished for some 
notice of the German pulpit of the present day, at least as 
much as is given to the French and English preachers of this 
century. It well deserves it. This is the chief fault of pro- 
portion that we perceive in the plan of the book. The style 
is simple, limpid, vigorous. There must have been some slips 
in reading the proof, perhaps owing to the author’s distance 
from the printers. The first sentences on pages 56, 57, tempt 
us to conjectural emendations, but these are the only blemishes 
of form which we have noticed in what is really a good book. 
(12mo, pp. 241. Cloth, $1.50.) 
Life of a Scotch Naturalist. By Samuel Smiles. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—The author of “Self Help” is 
indeed an unwearied and loving biographer of the sons of toil, 
and Johnson’s remark that “there is not a man in the street 
whose biography might not be made interesting” if written 
in the right way, is amply verified by the author's treatment 
of his present subject. A poor, uneducated cobbler with a 
large family, and living in the hardest, most inhospitable dis- 
trict in all Scotland, devotes every moment of his spare time 
to the pursuit of natural history—often spending his nights 
out of doors amidst damp, wet, and cold, in search of speci- 
mens, and at times forced to sell the hard-won collection of 
years to buy oatmeal for his family. At last he obtains 
recognition, and is elected Associate of the Linnaecan Society. 
Yet, high as this honor is considered to be, it would appear 
avery empty and dismal one when we read, at the close 
of the book, that the struggling naturalist was, after all, 
obliged to betake himself in his old age to his cobbler’s stool, 
did we not know that the publication of his biography has 
recently attracted to him the notice of government, and led to 
his being placed in the enjoyment of a moderate pension. 
This simple record of an obscure life is at once affecting, inter- 
esting, and amusing. One rises from its perusal invigorated 
by the conviction that, however humble a man’s lot may be, 
he may be an example of temperance, industry, and persever- 
ance to his fellows, and afford an irresistible proof to the world 
that an aimless life is too often responsible for the ills we 
attribute to our circumstances. The charming ‘ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne” is not more pleasant than this book in its 
descriptions of animal life. We would recommend to the boys 
to read its seventh chapter by way of sample. 


Then they 
will want to read the rest. (12mo, pp. 390. 


Cloth, $1.50.) 


Philology. By John Peile, M.A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.— While language differs greatly from any ordinary 
work of human art, it also differs from any natural organism; 
and the study of language must be classed neither as a his- 
torical nor as a physical science, but be placed between the 
two.” These are the concluding words of this book—another 
in the “Primer Series,” and the arguments by which the 
author arrives at the conclusion are full of scholarship and 
scientific acumen, without being a bit over-‘learned.” The 
stand-point he takes both in ethnology and philology is notice- 
able: “It will perhaps be said that man received language 
from his Maker. But the answer to this is plain and simple: 
We have no warrant for supposing that man did so receive it; 
and so far as we can see, it is not in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the divine government of the world, that man should 
be supernaturally provided with that which he is competent to 
produce... . Language can say nothing for acommon origin 
of the Aryan and Semitic races, much less for the original 
unity of man. On the other hand, it can say nothing that is 
conclusive against it.” There is in Mr. Peile’s reasonings 
nothing of that overbearing positivism which is the most 
prominent feature in much of what is now-a-days called 
“science”; and we think that this little book thoroughly 
demonstrates the feasibility of making even philology a popu 
lar and pleasing study, when its exponent is a man who takes 
a wide survey of collateral subjects, and gives us thé result of 
his gleanings in an easy, unhampered style. (18mo pp. 164. 
Cloth, 50 cents.) 

Pine Needles. By the author of “The Wide, Wide Wor'd.” 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—The style of Miss 
Warner is familiar to thousands of young people, who have 
been provided with her books by parents and teachers who 
desired to give the children instruction and entertainment 
combined. Twenty years ago everybody had laughed and 
cried over the fortunes of little Ellen Montgomery, and since 
then a new work from the pen which created that character 
has never wanted a welcome. But the later efforts of Miss 
Warner are less attractive than her earlier ones. Her good 


gentleman grows more dogmatic, her good boys are somewhat. 
arrogant, and her naughty ones have an air of unreality. We 
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nothing so practical as a true theory; nothing so good as a good 
theory; nothing so badas a bad theory. The theories of teaching 
should be carefully studied, and where a good one was to be had it 
should be adopted. The speaker next spoke of the practicability 
of holding normal classes in small places. He said the place to find 
thorough work is in the country. Some of the best suggestions 
that had come to him were from the country. A normal class can 
be held wherever two persons can be found. Our meetings are often 
spoiled because there are too many present. If two or three per- 
sons are downright in earnest, there will be no trouble about having 
a normal class. If necessary, it can be held in connection with 
your teachers’-meetings. In some way let study be secured. The 
way to build up a class is never to get discouraged. Attempt great 
things for God, and then expect great things from God. Every man 
in this department must do his work in his own way. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—In the April meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union, there was a return to the old plan of the Sunday- 
school monthly concerts. Expected speakers had failed 
them, therefore this form of procedure was adopted. The 
Rev. Dr. Scudder was announced as speaker at the May 
meeting of the Union. 


—A normal class, for the study of the Chautauqua nor- 
mal lessons, has been organized in the parlors of the Asbury 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
doctrinal part is under the care of the Rey. Dr. D. C. W. 
Huntingdon, pastor of the church: and the practical part 
under the care of John G. Allen, superintendent of the 
school. 


—Under the auspices of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society two National Sunday-school Conventions have 
been held, the first at St. Louis in 1859, the second at Cin- 
cinnati in 1872. A third, to be held in Boston, May 17-20, 
has already been announced, and now its programme is 
published. The first day there will be simply an evening 
meeting, the second day three meetings, the third day meet- 
ings morning and afternoon, and the last day, Sunday, ser- 
mons in four churches in the morning, and a mass meeting 
in the evening at Tremont Temple, where the services of 
the three preceding days also will be held. The general 
topics for the working sessions are “ Broadening our Work,” 
“Training our Workers,” and “Training our Scholars.” 
The discussion of these topics is to be opened with papers 
or addresses from the Rev. Dr. E. G. Taylor, A. 8S. Wood- 
worth, Professor T. W. Bancroft, the Rev. George A. Peltz, 
the Rev. Henry M. King, the Rev. Dr. Lucius E. Smith, 
the Rev. Dr. George W. Gardner, and the Rev. Dr. P. 8. 
Henson. At the evening meetings there will be popular 
addresses by the Rev. C. J. Baldwin, Professor Truman J. 
Backus, the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, the Rev. H. M. Sanders, 
the Rev. W. W. Boyd, the Rev. Dr. W. E. Hatcher, and 
the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph. The sermons will be 
preached by the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, Presi- 
dent A. H. Strong, D.D., the Rev. Dr. T. 
Professor John C. Long, D.D- 


Rambaut, and 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Every Friday evening a new temperance organization 
known as “The Peter Dwyer Reform Temperance Club, 
No. 1,” meets at No. 70 Barrows Street, New York. 


—In the “Total Abstinence Society of Japan,” organized 
in 1873, there are new about eight hundred members en- 
rolled. The China and Japan Temperance Record is pub- 
lished monthly, at Nagasaki, Japan. 

—tThe twelfth anniversary of the National Temperance 
Society and Publishing House will be celebrated in New 
York, on Tuesday evening, May 8. Addresses are promised 
by the Rey. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church; and the Rey. Dr. 
Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle. The anniversary will 
be repeated in Philadelphia one week later, Tuesday, May 15. 

—The Vermont Reform Club State Convention at its late 
meeting adopted this declaration of principle§: “1. Trust 
in God for his divine assistance in all our reformatory work. 
2. Sympathy and kindness in every effort to save the ine- 
briate. 3. Total and continued abstinence from every kind 
of intoxicating drink. 4. The entire suppression of the 
traffic in all intoxicating beverages, both by individual effort 
and by all the constitutional power of the State.” 

—In Newark, N. J., a series of gospel temperance meet- 
ings, inaugurated as the special work of the churches upon 
a purely religious basis, was opened at Park Hall, on Tues- 
day, April 17, under the leadership of Edward W. Bliss, of 
Hartford, Conn. Meetings are held every afternoon and 
evening upon the general plan adopted by Mr. Moody. 
Mr. Bliss speaks at each service, and is assisted by the city 
pastors and others. Professor W. F. Sherwin leads the 
chorus singing, and Mr. Bliss gives solos. 

—In Brooklyn, N. Y., a woman sued a liquor-dealer for 
damages in the loss of her husband’s services, caused by his 
getting liquor at the defendant’s establishment. Judge 
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Moore charged the jury that if they were convinced that it 
was proved that this woman’s husband got liquor of the 
defendant, upon which he got drunk, and that from the 
result of such drunkenness his wife and children were de- 
prived of the benefit of his services, the defendant was liable 
for such damages as they might see fit to inflict. After a 
short absence the jury brought a verdict of $350 in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

—Atarecent conference of the National Temperance 
Society, held in New York, strong ground was taken in 
favor of church temperance work. The points pressed by 
the essayist of the occasion, the Rev. Albert G. Lawson, as 
given in the Tribune, were these: “It is necessary to organ- 
ize work in the church With special reference to the sup- 
pression of the temperance evil by legal and moral efforts. 
Work is wanted; let men work, if they choose, on their 
own plan and in their own way. Women by two or threes 
should visit saloon-keepers and their families, and persist in 
personal appeals until the saloon is closed. Two men on 
guard in front of a saloon on a recent Sunday, had kept 
the saloon closed for a time at least. Every church should 
do the work of its neighborhood. As churches take high 
ground on temperance matters, the country will be leavened 
with a high moral power. The greatest temperance society 
of the world is the true church of Jesus Christ. The appal- 
ling fact of to-day is the apathy of Christian people. In 
every moral reform it is the quality more than the quantity 
of the work which tells.” 


PERSONAL. 


—Sir Charles Reed is president of the London Sunday- 
school Union for 1877-78. 

—Henry Moorhouse has been giving Bible readings to 
the students of the theological seminary at Auburn, N. Y. 

—Pictures of the Rev. Joseph Cook have recently ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly and The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly. 

—The Hon. H. P. Bell, member of Congress from the 
ninth district of Georgia, is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Georgia State Sunday School Convention. 

—The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff took part in the organi- 
zation of an Egyptian branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
at Cairo, Egypt, on the evening of February 28. 

—W. G. Whidby, president of the Georgia State Sunday 
School Convention, is editor of a new religious paper pub- 
lished at Atlanta under the name of The Living Age. 

—Flihu Burritt is engaged in writing a history of New 

3ritain, Conn., where he resides. The finest public school 
in that borough is named for him, “The Burritt School.” 

—General Clinton B. Fisk, of New York. and the Hon. 
Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn., both well-known workers 
in the Sunday-school cause, have sailed for Europe to be 
absent for a brief season. 

—A. O. Van-Lennep has been now more than three 
months on a lecture tour in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
telling Sunday-schools of Oriental manners and customs, 
illustrative of Bible teachings. 

—A visitation of the Foreign Missions of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church is to be made by the Rev. Dr. W. Fleming 
Stevenson, of Dublin, author of “ Praying and Working” 
and several other religious books. 

—The Rev. T. Bowman Stephenson, of England, expects 
to be in this country in July and August, and to attend 
the Chautauqua Assembly as a representative of the British 
Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-school Union. 


—Another of the subscribers of The Sunday School Times, 
who has taken the paper from its first number, is William 
R. Wadsworth, of San Francisco, Cal., now superintendent 
of the Chinese Mission Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Advent (Episcopal) in that city. 

—After doing so good work in stirring up the’ churches 
of San Francisco to pay off their debts, Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball came to Denver, Colorado, and did a similar service 
there. In one Sunday, he helped the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches of that city to raise more than 
$30,000, the entire amount of their indebtedness. 

—Ex-Governor John B. Page, of Vermont, is the efficient 
superintendent of the Congregational Sunday-school at 
Rutland. When chosen governor of his state, he was 
assistant superintendent of his Sunday-school, and he 
remarked to a friend that he counted his official station in 
the Sunday-school more of an honor than that conferred 
upon him by the citizens of his state. 


—In mentioning the fact that the Rev. 8. B. S. Bissell 
was at Princeton with the late Professor John 8. Hart, it 
ought to have been said that this was at the theological 
seminary, and not at the college. Professor Hart pursued 
a three years’ theological course at Princeton, while he was 








tutor and adjunct professor of ancient languages at the 
college. 


—President Hayes had a part in the presentation day 
exercises of the National Deaf Mute College at Washington, 
on Thursday, April 13. After seeing—not hearing—the 
young men speak, the President expressed warmly his 
interest in the exercises. He said: 

It is an occasion for congratulation, for gratitude. Three young 
gentlemen have appeared before us and spoken of oratory, mythol- 
ogy, and botany. We are accustomed to hear these topics dis- 
cussed at college commencements and exhibitions, and here we have 
these young gentlemen, with but the four senses, doing it so satis- 
factorily, so well. Iam told that those operations that we have 
listened to are criticised or corrected in no way other than is usual 
with such essays by professors at our schools and colleges, and yet 
we would not detect, I am sure, they were not written by young 
men with all the five senses; and how completely they exhibited 
the characteristics of the young men. You and I are strangers to 
them, but we now know that the first thinks of oratory as one with 
hearing, as a scholar might think, as accurately, as correctly. He 
measures it, seems to know what it means as if he had enjoyed it, 
practiced it. Indeed, he did practice it before us, and the one who 
spoke of mythology, that fondness for the poetical, the imagina- 
tive; all noticed the peculiar bent of his mind and studies. And 
botany the same. 


THIS AND THAT. 


> 


—Our Bible Teacher, the United Brethren Sunday-school 
magazine, appears for April in a new cover, and inside it is 
as good as ever. 


—Among other signs of good times and lower prices a 
local Connecticut newspaper reports that the pews in the 
village church sold this spring fully twenty per cent less 
than ever before. 

—A “Teachers’ Training Class” is a new department to 
be conducted in the columns of The Sunday School Worker, 
a bright and sensible bi-monthly paper of Wilmington, Del. 
This department is to be conducted by the Rey. Enoch 
Stubbs, of Smyrna, Del. 

—aA paper which isas intelligently edited, and commonly 
as fair, as The Jewish Messenger ought to be ashamed of 
itself for asserting that among the “old Blue Laws” which 
“are still on the statute books of some New England 
towns” are those forbidding a man “to romp with his 
children or to kiss his wife.” 

—-A Western paper speaks thus warmly of a certain 
lay evangelist: ‘“‘He is a business man, but has taken an 
active interest in religious affairs within the last few years, 
never, however, letting these interfere with his business 
duties.” There are quite too many men who never let 
their religion stand in the way of a trade. 

—According to The Presbyterian : 

They are beginning to be severe on smokers in New England. 
Two prominent members of the senior class at Andover Seminary, 
Mass., it is currently reported, have failed of receiving calls to 
important churches in New England, solely because they are ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco. The young men had better come a 
little south, and go into the Dutch Church. ; é 

We judge by this proposed location of the young smokers, 
that The Presbyterian has come to the conclusion that 
there are quite enough tobacco-using clergymen in its own 
denomination. 


—The London Saturday Review thinks that an Ameri- 
can clergyman has proved himself “the mouthpiece of vul- 
gar prejudice on the subject,” by affirming “the absolute 
unlawfulness of lying in all possible cases.” We are glad 
to be thus assured that a “vulgar prejudice””—if that is 
the name of it—in favor of the doctrine thus stated, still 
has power in, America. We presume that the editor of 
The Saturday Review would admit that lying is wrong in 
some cases, although he does not affirm this fact. He only 
makes it clear that he is in favor of lying now and then, 

—One of the more attractive Sunday-school papers is 
The Little Sower, published at Indianapolis and St. Louis. 
It is issued weekly in a small quarto form of eight pages. 
The several weekly numbers of each month are bound 
together in a monthly part with a tasteful cover. An 
edition with colored pictures is issued in addition to one 
with plain pictures. It modestly announces itself—and 
whose word is better?—as “the largest, cheapest, prettiest, 
most popular, and best Sunday-school paper in America.” 
It certainly makes an enterprising push to prove this claim 
good. 

—It is exceedingly difficult in many cases to find out 
where a foreign newspaper is published—almost as difficult 
as to find in what state or territory the average correspond- 
ent has his home. We received recently a copy of the 


Social Reformer, and we spent no little time studying its 
pages to find where it was published. At last we were 
convinced that it came from Sidney in New South Wales. 
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Of course we ought to have known ail about it without 
looking; but why shouldn’t the place of publication of any 
periodical be found underneath its title, in connection with 
the date of issue? 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—-——~>— - 


CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 


Great is the public appetite for books of biography and 
reminiscence, but nevertheless we are glad the American pub- 
lishers have condensed Mrs. Kingsley’s biography of her hus- 
band, instead of reprinting it entire. The two volumes of 
the London edition contained much matter that was irrele- 
yant and almost tiresome ; whereas the present book is interest- 
ingfrom cover to cover. The work of condensation has been 
done so well that the narrative is unbroken and the interest 
sustained. 

During the last years of his life, Kingsley’s fame was sub- 
jected to a sensible decline, and he had outlived his highest 
reputation. He was too much of a sentimentalist to remain 
ever in the public eye. But in a life not prolonged to a good 
old age, he worked hard, and did faithful service. In the 
little knot of Broad Churchmen,—Maurice, Stanley, Robertson, 
Arnold, Kingsley,—Kingsley was pre-eminent for his ecclesi- 
astical conservatism, and to a certain extent for his zeal. 
though none of them were idle by nature or by practice. He 
was preacher, poet, and novelist. He was, toa certain extent, 
a creature of extremes. Of a sensitive and delicate organiza- 
tion, he furthered more than any other Englishman the revi- 
val of interest in “ muscular Christianity.” A fearless liberal 
in some things, he was almost a reactionary conservative in 
others, fighting strenuously for the retention of the Athana- 
sian Creed, wlien his fellows wanted it dropped from compul- 
gory use. : 

Kingsley was a gentleman by nature, and a scholar by 
education. As a preacher he was not eminent, nor was he 
successful in ecclesiastical preferment ; most of his life he spent 
in a deplorably dead country parish, which a man of a tenth 
of his ability could have revived as well as he. His printed 
sermons, however, are models of grace and force. Asa novelist 
he will be longest remembered; for the flight of time can 
hardly remand to obscurity a work like “Alton Locke,” which, 
although really a contribution to sentimental politics, is so 
full of warmth and human nature as to endear itself to the 
popular heart. ‘A common tailor with immortal longings,” 
its hero has been called; but Kingsley would have been the 
first to say that such a person was precisely the one he wanted 
to portray. We are sonfetimes inclined to think that his 
very recent book (1871) on the West Indies is his best piece 
of pure literature. But Kingsley as poet was certainly very 
great. Had he written nothing save his justly celebrated 
poem of ‘ The Three Fishers,” he would deserve a place in the 
popular heart. To produce one good lyric is better than to 
write two novels, even of the stamp of “‘ Yeast”? and “ Alton 
Locke.” 

About his more elaborate poetical efforts, such as “Androm 
eda” and “ The Saint's Tragedy,” there was much beauty and 
finish. The latter drama, however, was a production of his 
early years, and only his subsequent preservation of it justly 
subjects it to severe criticism for its heaviness and lack of 
dramatic interest. Kingsley, in a word, was a great, noble 
soul, whose life was an exemplification of true Christianity. 
In all that he did—sermon, play, poem, novel, essay—he 
worked hard for the betterment of his fellow-men. Therefore 
this admirable record of his life, prepared by the affectionate 
hands of his wife, is quite as interesting as any one of his 
own books. 
~* CHARLES Krnestry. His Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited 


by his Wife. Abridged from the London edition. 8vo, pp. 502; cloth, 
$2.50. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 





Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur Arnold. New 
York: Harper & Brothers——Of the many entertaining and 
instructive books of travel which have recently been pub- 
lished, this is certainly a good instance, to say the least, and 
some might regard it the best one ofall. “The Ride to Khiva,” 
by Captain Burnby, is a jolly, dashing, readable book, full of 
fun and fire, and good sense too. Schuyler’s “Turkistan”’ is a 
noble and invaluable work; but Arnold’s book, while it leads 
into the same region, in part, is, in some respects, of superior 
interest to either. He is very fortunate in his subject, for 
Persia is historically far more to us than the little known and 
half-barbaroug Khonates of Central Asia, whose chief claim on 
our attention is their relation to the great rivalries of Eng- 
land and Russia. Persia is the land of Cyrus and Darius, and 
the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates is the cradle of his- 
tory. Mr. Arnold hasa field most rich and fruitful to begin 
with, and one looks to Persia as the home and the paradise of 
Orientalism. It is, to the imagination, the East of the East. 
But our author was completely disenchanted, and has com- 
pletely disenchanted us. Of the Persia of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” not a vestige remains save the unequal and barbarous 
magnificence of the monarchs, whose sceptres and crowns and 





swords are heavy with the most costly gems, but whose whole 
domain has not a carriage equal in value to a ten-year-old 
hackney coach. Of the East of which the poets sing, the 
Persia of to-day contains not a trace. A great, all-abroad 
country, with light soil, neglected and most meagerly popu- 
lated, without internal improvement; its greatest and most 
noted cities, such as Teheran and Ispahan, mere aggregations 
of dust heaps and mud houses, the people utterly poor and 
hopeless; the monarch’s palace a rude, uncarpeted, meanly 
furnished shanty, on whose shabby walls are hung his robes 
of state, stiff with diamonds; a people without education in 
the simplest sense of the word; a country without roads, 
without railroads, without travel or traffic, inheriting great 
traditions, but nothing formed,—this is Persia. Mr. Arnold 
with his wife traversed this whole country from the Caspian 
to the Persian Gulf, and has set down the whole story with a 
graphic pen. He has added to this many interesting chapters 
on his journey through Russia, down the Volga, and across the 
Caspian, and has appended a brief itinerary from the Persian 
Gulf back to Constantinople. The English are the best travel- 
ers; they are brave, simple, intelligent, and persistent. We 
may wonder why they take the risks they do; but we cannot 
help admiring the pluck and the skill with which they meet 
the immense difficulties of traveling in Asiatic countries. 
And then they tell their story very simply; no fine writing, a 
plain unvarnished tale, in which the manliness and fine fibre 
of the nation evidently appear. There is no more wholesome 
reading than such books as this; none which a Sunday-school 
teacher would more wish to have popular with sturdy boys, 
none which intelligent boys might more easily be led to ad- 
mire. (12mo, pp. 491. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Our Coffee-Room. By Elizabeth Cotton. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication House——Rarely 
have we met with a work which has given us greater pleasure 
and stirred in us deeper emotion, than this quiet tale of one 
good woman's work among the lowly. In the delicate and 
modest lady, who was drawn, step by step, into the doing of 
great things for the Lord, there was no desire for fame, and 
there was a most natural shrinking from undertaking any- 
thing which was conspicuous or open to adverse criticism. 
She began by teaching a few boys on a Sunday afternoon,— 
boys whose teacher, a gentleman, had been called to another 
place, and who must be scattered if somebody did not keep 
up their interest. Gradually the numbers of those who came 
to listen to the “‘ young lady” as she explained the Bible, so 
increased that she was obliged to hold three classes of an hour 
each, on Sunday afternoons. Then the poor weary mothers 
besought her to talk to them, and tell them how to make their 
forlorn lives brighter, and almost before she comprehended 
whereto it was tending, men began to drop into her Sunday 
afternoon classes, and to listen with eagerness to her simple 
Bible-readings. The Coffee-Room grew out of a very small 
beginning into a successful aggressive effort against the pub- 
lic houses, which open their doors to the laboring man, and 
defraud his wife and children of his hardly earned wages. In 
England—for the scene of this unpretending history is in a 
village of Surrey, not very distant from London—as in our 
own country, drink is the fruitful parent of poverty, vice, 
and disease. Howto combat it, and to free its victims from 
their fatal slavery, is a problem which confronts the philan- 
thropist, and presents itself to the Christian. Miss Cotton first 
went with the “ hopeless” cases to Jesus. She realized that 
there must be something stronger than the pledge behind it, 


before it can be kept by men whose wills are palsied, and” 


brains enfeebled by disease. Next she tried the means of grace 
to be found in a clean, warm, well-lighted eating-house, where 
coffee and tea, and. good meals, were provided at*prices which 
could compete in cheapness with those which were charged 
for beer and gin. If all those whose daily prayer is ‘“ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” will take a lesson from the 
way in which Miss Cotton was led to find her work, this little 
book will not have gone forth in vain. (16mo, pp. 278, 
Cloth, $1.00.) 


Lectures on the ITistory of Preaching. By John A. Broadus, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1876.—Dr. Broadus, 
Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
iss well known as the author of an 
excellent treatise on the preparation and delivery of sermons, 
known also to those who have heard him as a preacher who 
well exemplifies the principles of his art. A history of preaching 
which should enable us to see the rise and progress of this 
species of rhetoric, from the earliest ages, with illustrative 
specimens throughout, and especially if it supplies the philoso- 
phy of the unique power of preaching under all the varied 
forms of its exhibition, seems so great a desideratum that we 
wonder when we think how entirely it is wanting, not 
only in our own, but, as would appear, in all modegn litera- 
ture. While it could not fail to be of great professional use 
to ministers of the gospel, it would constitute a most interest- 
ing department of general literary history. The book before 
us pretends to be only a sketch of such a work. It contains 
five lectures delivered, as a special course, before the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Newton, Mass., last spring. They present 
specimens of the Preaching in the Bible; Preaching of the 


at Greenville, 8. C., 








early Christian Centuries ; Medieval and Reformation Preach- 
ing; the great French Preachers; the English Pulpit; and an 


appendix on the Bibliography of the History of Preaching.” 


As these lectures are none of them long, it is obvious that 
they can give only a slight outline of the vast subject, and 
that they are likely to do this with unequal success in the 
different stages of the work. The treatment of the earliest 
ages of preaching, from Origen to Bernard of Clairvaux, seems 
to us most instructive, although the whole work is strongly 
to be commended as a clear, vivid, and suggestive exhibition 
of the subject attempted. We could have wished for some 
notice of the German pulpit of the present day, at least as 
much as is given to the French and English preachers of this 
century. It well deserves it. This is the chief fault of pro- 
portion that we perceive in the plan of the book. 


The style 
is simple, limpid, vigorous. 


There must have been some slips 
in reading the proof, perhaps owing to the author's distance 
from the printers. The first sentences on pages 56, 57, tempt 
us to conjectural emendations, but these are the only blemishes 
of form which we have noticed in what is really a good book. 
(12mo, pp. 241. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist. By Samuel Smiles. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of “Self Help” is 
indeed an unwearied and loving biographer of the sons of toil, 
and Johnson’s remark that “there is not a man in the street 
whose biography might not be made interesting” if written 
in the right way, is amply verified by the author's treatment 
of his present subject. A poor, uneducated cobbler with a 
large family, and living in the hardest, most inhospitable dis- 
trict in all Scotland, devotes every moment of his spare time 
to the pursuit of natural history—often spending his nights 
out of doors amidst damp, wet, and cold, in search of speci- 
mens, and at times forced to sell the hard-won collection of 
years to buy oatmeal for his family. At last he obtains 
recognition, and is elected Associate of the Linnaean Society. 
Yet, high as this honor is considered to be, it would appear 
avery empty and dismal one when we read, at the close 
of the book, that the struggling naturalist was, after all, 
obliged to betake himself in his old age to his cobbler’s stool, 
did we not know that the publication of his biography has 
recently attracted to him the notice of government, and led to 
his being placed in the enjoyment of a moderate pension. 
This simple record of an obscure life is at once affecting, inter- 
esting, and amusing. One rises from its perusal invigorated 
by the conviction that, however humble a man’s lot may be, 
he may be an example of temperance, industry, and persever- 
ance to his fellows, and afford an irresistible proof to the world 
that an aimless life is too often responsible for the ills we 
attribute to our circumstances. The charming ‘Natural His- 
tory of Selborne” is not more pleasant than this book in its 
descriptions of animal life. We would recommend to the boys 
to read its seventh chapter by way of sample. ( 


Then they 
will want to read the rest. (12mo, pp. 390. 


Cloth, $1.50.) 


oe 


Philology. By John Peile, M.A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.— While language differs greatly from any ordinary 
work of human art, it also differs from any natural organism; 
and the study of language must be classed neither as a. his- 
torical nor as a physical science, but be placed between the 
two.” These are the concluding words of this book—another 
in the “Primer Series,” and the arguments by which the 
author arrives at the conclusion are full of scholarship and 
scientific acumen, without being a bit over-‘“learned.” The 
stand-point he takes both in ethnology and philology is notice- 
able: “It will perhaps be said that man received language 
from his Maker. But the answer to this is plain and simple: 
We have no warrant for supposing that man did so receive it; 
and so far as we can see, it is not in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the divine government of the world, that man should 
be supernaturally provided with that which he is competent to 
produce... . Language can say nothing for acommon origin 
of the Aryan and Semitic races, much less for the original 
unity of man. On the other hand, it can say nothing that is 
conclusive against it.” There is in Mr. Peile’s reasonings 
nothing of that overbearing positivism which is the most 
prominent feature in much of what is now-a-days called 
“science”; and we think that this little book thoroughly 
demonstrates the feasibility of making even philology a popu 
lar and pleasing study, when its exponent is a man who takes 
a wide survey of collateral subjects, and gives us the result of 
his gleanings in an easy, unhampered style. (18mo pp. 164, 
Cloth, 50 cents.) 

Pine Needles. By the author of “The Wide, Wide Wor'd.” 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—The style of Muss 
Warner is familiar to thousands of young people, who have 
been provided with her books by parents and teachers who 
desired to give the children instruction and entertainment 
combined. Twenty years ago everybody had laughed and 
cried over the fortunes of little Ellen Montgomery, and since 
then a new work from the pen which created that character 
has never wanted a welcome. But the later efforts of Miss 
Warner are less attractive than her earlier ones. Her good 


gentleman grows more dogmatic, her good boys are somewhat. 
arrogant, and her naughty ones have an air of unreality. We 
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donot whether she has any practical knowl- 
edge of the latter species. Pine Needles*intro- 
duces us again toa set of boys and girls whom 
we have met before. They spend a charming 
October out of doors, in a delightful country 
place up the Hudson. Their luncheons and 
picnics are very attractive, and a good deal of 
space is taken up with what they had to eat. 
There is a thread of historical narrative run- 
ning through the volume, which is quaint and 
picturesque, and the utterances of the author 
regarding Christian duty are given with no 
uncertain sound. We do not think the story 
will add much to Miss Warner's reputation, 
but.those who do read it will derive benefit. 
(12 mo, pp. 346. Cloth, $1.50.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘ 
[All books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head. The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


Tue Cycropepia or Epvcation: A Dictionary of In- 
formation. For the use of teachers. school offi- 
cers, parents. and others. Edited by Henry Kiddle 
and Alexander J.Schem. 8vo. pp. 868. Cloth, $5.00 
New York: E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort Street. (Sold 
by subscription only.) 


A Hero tn tue Battie or Tree, and other Brief 
Memorials. Bythe author of “ Memorials of Cap- 
tain Vicars.” I8mo. pp. 168. Cloth, 50 cents 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. (For sale 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Tur Goupen Tureap, and Wre Davir. By the late 
Norman Macleod, D.D._ Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 
114, 96. Cloth. 75 cents. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. (For sale by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication.) 


Sonos or Beunan: A new collection of music for 
Sunday-schools, families, and devotional meet- 
ings. By the Rev 8S. L. Harkey and J. M. Bar- 
ringer. Boards. Philadelphia: Lee & Walker. ° 


He Witt Come; or. Meditations upon the Return of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to Reign over the Farth. 
By Stephen H. Tyng, Jr..D.D. Sq. 1fmo. pp. 208. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: McKeon & Simon. 


Servants or Curist. By the author of “A Basket of 
Barley Loaves.” I8mo. pp. 180. Cloth 40 cents 

; New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. (For sale by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Prayine ann Workina. By the Rev. William Flem 
ing Stevenson. Imo. pp. 411. Cloth. $1.00. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. (For sale by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Heater Lenox. Seeking a Life-motto. By Howe 
Benning. Illustrated. Ifmo. pn. 272. Cloth. $1.00, 
New York: American Tract Society. (For sale by 
H. N. Thissell, 1512 Chestnut Street.) 


Last Fssaye on Cxurcn anp Rexiaron. 
Arnold. 12mo, pp. 228. Cloth. $1.50. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. (For sale by James Hammond. 
1224 Chestnut Street.) 


Frourc aNp Her Frienvs. By Mra. M. F. Butts. 
16mo, pp. 144. Cloth, 70 cents. New York: Ameri- 
ean Tract Society. (For sale by H. N. Thissell 


By Matthew 


1412 Chestnut Street.) 
Tue Eptetie to tHe Romans. 1n Greex. By Henry 
A. Buttz. &8vo. pp. 42. Cloth. New York: Nelson 


& Phillips. (For sale by J. B. McCullough, 101: 
Arch Street.) 


Lanae’s Commentary. Fdited hy PhilipSchaff. Vol 4, 
Old Testament: First and Second Books of 
Samuel. 8vo. Cloth $.00, New York: Serihner 
Armstrong, & Co, (For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) : 


UpSratre. By Jennie Harrison. Illustrated. 16mo 

p. 271. Cloth, $100. New York: American Tract 

Pectety. (For sale by H. N. Thissell, 1512 Chestnut 
Street.) 


Tue Wine-srpner’s TEMPERANCE Society. Sq. 16mo 
p. 76. Cloth 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Drrrnaven. By Sarah O, Jewett. 16mo, pp. 255. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. (Fo: 
sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Country Quarters. By Countess Blessington, (Dol- 
lar Series.) 16mo, pp. 560. Cloth, $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Tue Man with Five Wives. A Novel. By Alexander 
Dumas. 8&8vo. pp. 212. Paper, 75 cents. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 





“Sones oF Bevian,” the new Sunday- 
school singing book. 35 cents; $30 per 100 
Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

Tue “ Food for the Lambs,” published in 
Springfield, Ill., by Edwin A. Wilson, is one 
of the best little papers issued in this coun- 
try, if the kind words spoken for it by very 
many of the dear friends who have charge ot 
the little folks in our Sunday-schools mean 
anything. 





Twenty Dotiars Net is all that is needed 
to get the Lise [Uustrated Library, published 
by the American Tract Society, New York. 
75 volumes of the choicest reading for Sun- 
day-schools. Send for catalogue, in which 
you will find a large list of other books 
marked 8.8., which means adapted for Sun- 
day-school Libraries. Depository, 1512 
Chestnut St. 


A good refrigerator is now a necessity in 


a household. The refrigerator which is most 
efficacious in preserving both ice and food is 
the most economical, as well as the most 
satisfactory on other accounts. The “ Zero 
Refrigerator,” manufactured by Alexander 
M. Lesley, 226 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, is especially well recom- 
mended by competent and impartial judges. 
It received the award at the Centennial on 
the ground of its “beauty of design and ex- 
cellent workmanship,” its “economy of ice, 
and uniformity of ice, and uniformity of 
temperature,” and of other good qualities. 
Dr. Cox, of Washington, late president of 
the Board of Health of the District of Co- 
lumbia, declares it to combine, in his judg- 
ment, ‘‘the qualities ofa first-class preserver 
of meats, fruits, and vegetables, and more 
perfectly than any other arrangement” within 
his knowledge. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Saratoca Sprinos 1n Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
deseribing its Turkish, Russian. and Electrical 
Baths, ete., will. be sent on application. Nervous. 
Lung, Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 





“Deiicutep!” “ How cas you Arrorp 1t?”—Ie what 
everybody asks. We are sending to the readers oi 
this paper a set of four 4) handsome 6x8 landseap: 
thromos, = [sola Bella,’ Miramar.” “ Scoteh Coaat.”’ 
** Holland Coast,” together with three months’ sul- 
scription to our mammoth 16-page 64column_ paper 
Letsure Hours. containing the choicest serial and 
short stories, sketches. poetry. humor, ete.. (one ot 
Dickens's and one of Bulwer’s stories now running 
in it,) for the small sum of twenty-five cents to pay 
vost of printing and mailing. Money will be returned 
to any one not satisfied. J. L. Patten & Co., 162 
William Street, New York. 





Important To Persons Visitina New Yorx.—One ot 
the best kept and most convenient hotels for Mer- 
chants and others to stop at when in New York is the 
mrand Union Hotel. nearly opposite the Grand Cen 
tral Depot. kept on the European plan—you there 
fore only pay for what you get. Everything is first 
‘lass. and prices noderate. adapted to the stringency 
fthe times. You save the expense of carriage hire 
ind by leaving vour baggage check at the counter o 
the Hotel. your baggage will be delivered in you 
rooms. fifteen minutes after the arrival of the car: 
free of expense. We advise you to give the Gran 
Tnion a trial. : 








MUSTCAT, INSTRUMENTS, 


e We will during 
A GREAT OFFER ) bated Hard Timea 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & On GANS, new and 
secondehand of firsteclnass makers iucluding 
WATER: at lower prices for cash or Installe 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLAN OS & ORGANS (INCLU DING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pic nos 150.7 1-3 


do $160 not usedayear. 29? Stop Organs 
$50, 4 stops $58. 7 Stops £68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
t.tups $88, 12 stops 8100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order an? warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Mnisters,Churchesetco, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Mannufactrs.and 
Deulers, 40 Lost 34th St., Union squares N.Y 
PIANO 74 ce.ave tine rosewood cases, (noi 
> used over six months.) only $13: 
ees | — Cost owner $65. Other great bar 
gains. 
A Nearly new, four sets reeds, 1: 
stops, subbass, octave coupler 
wees = beautiful solo stop. etc., cost owner 
$350. only $55. 5 octave organ only $20. Rare oppor- 
tunities. 

MELODEONS $10, and upward, used only short 
time. The above second-hand instruments are in 
perfect order and fully warranted, (but not our own 
make.) Have recently been taken in exchange for 
our new celebrated BEATTY PIANOS and ORGANS 
ind having no space for storage in our warerooms 
our immense terete being dailv on the increase 
hence the above liberal offers. Best offer ever given 
by any Manis turer now ready, on our new in 
struments. Agents’ discounts given away in new 
localities, in order to have them introduced wher: 
[ have no agents. Fully warranted for six years ar 
strictly first-class, and sent on 5 to 15 days’ test trial 
Money refunded and freight charges ene both way: 
if unsatisfactory. Agents Wanted. New. organs t: 
the trade $65. and upwards. [llustrated catalogue 
with list of testimonials, some of whom you may 
know) sent free. Very liberal discounts to Teachers 
Ministers. and Churches to introduce them AT ONOE 
Address. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS,” 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 





WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


aris, Vienna, j 
aris, "Vienna, Santiago, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Osty OrGaNs assiGNeD First Ran at CeNTENNtat, 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be tmpoveble for 
work uf such excellence w thout unequaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


F Ive octavedou ble reed organ, y O O 


tremulant, 
ive octave organ, nine otops, 
F with voix ceieste, 1 14 
Sold also for monthly or quarterly paymente, or rented wntit 
reul pays, aA superivr organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment uf $1.20 per qnurter jor ten quarters, Caralogues free, 


MASON & HANILIN ORCAN CO. 





164 Vremeou, St. & 25 Union Sq. Qe Wabash Ava, 
BOSTON, NEW YORE. CHIGAGO, 





INSURANCE. 





SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUIVMABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED &TATES, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
For the year ending Dec. 31, 1876. 
Net assets, Jan. 1, 1876 $27,677,630 87 














"INCOME. 
Premiums $7,514,131 28 
Interest and Rents_..__... 1,728,410 39—9,242.541 67 
$36,920,172 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
“aims death and ma- 
tured Endowments_-_-_-_- $2,200,039 94 
Jividends, Surrender Val- 
ues and Annuities__..... 2,970,387 61 
tividend on Capital .-.--. 7,000 
state, County and City 
Taxes --.-.-.--,-~------. 70.911 07 
‘ontingent Sinking Fund — 100,000 00 
‘ommissions, Purchase of 
Commissions, Agency 
Expenses, and Physi- 
cians’ Fees...........--. 530,796 80 
alaries, Law Expenses, 
Postage and Exchange. 329,691 18 
\dvertising, Printing, 
Building, and other Ex- 
P 294,626 04—6,503.452 64 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1876_-___- $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS. 


3onds and Mortgages_..-$16,237,264 45 
Real Estate in New York 
and Boston, and pur- 
e'iased under foreclosure 
J. 8. Stoe 8 and Stocks 
authorized bv the laws of 
the State of New York_- 
‘tate Stocks._------------- 
oins secured by United 
States and State and Mu- 
nicipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized bv the laws of 
the State of New York__- 
ommuted Commissions -._ 
ash on hand. in Banks, 
and other Depositories, 
 INGSTON.....nancennaen 
alance of Agents’ Ac- 
counts 


5,615,637 88 


5,004.015 60 
29,300 00 


1,981.820 00 
100,819 65 
1,209,316 48 


178.545 84 
330,416,719 90 





nterest and Rents due and 


PAOCTAOE Sc dcc linc nuapsicinen $348,552 95 
‘remiums due and in 
REE cicdcine cans annccn 158,40 00 
deterred Premiums-_----- 670,316 UO 
lurket Value of Stocks 
over Cost and Premium 
on Gold on hand-_-------- 140,385 56 
—_———__ 1.318.214 $1 
Total Assets. Dec. 31. 1876____. .--$31,734,934 41 


otal Liabilities. including Reserve for . 
reinsurance of all existing policies._ 26,231.141 00 


Total 
------------ $5,503,793 41 

omputed undivided Surplus on Ton- 

tine Policies over legal reserve____. $2,201,500 00 
ew Business in 1876, 7.398 Policies as- 

Cl ------ $25.020.577 00 
itetanaing Misis..................... 173.050,690 00 
From the undivided surplus. exclusive of $800.000 00 
‘served by the Finance Committee for contingen- 
ies, reversionary dividends will be declared avail- 

Je on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
icipating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
1ade on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. : 

vs sc \ Actuaries. 

The Report of the Superintendent of the Insur 
ince Department of the State of New York (made 
fter an examination into the condition of the So 
‘iety, which occupied the Chief Examiner of the 
Yepartment; with ten of his accountants, nearly 
hree months) concludes as follows: 






“The examination has been of the most thorough 
ind searching character. and the Superintendent be- 
‘eves that no corporation doing an insurance busi- 
1ess has been subjected to severer tests than this ~o- 
iety has, nothing having een taken for granted. but 
very item, both of assets and liabilities. conscien- 
iously and exhaustively scrutinized. To aceom- 
lish this a force of ten persons. under the Chief 
ixaminer of the Department, has been steadily en- 
aged for nearly three months. The Superintendent 
s much gratified at being able to state that the result 
f this investigation shows the complete solvency of 
he Institution: and that if the same energy and 
ibility are displayed in its management and conduct 
rom this time. as in the past. a career of solid com- 
nercial prosperity is before 1t. 

“JOHN F. SMYTH, 
“ Superintendent.” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders 
ind Representatives of Policy-holders (alter an 
xamination extending over a period of more than 
wo months, assisted by a full corps of experts and 
vecountants) concludes as follows: 


“The businears of this Society has been conducted 
with energy, ability and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated in 1859, counting. as it 
does, nearly $32,000.000 assets, and ‘about $5,000,000 
surplus profits, according to the Society’s statement, 
shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part 01 
its chief officers and directors, and. in the opinion of 
this Committee. places the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in the front rank of institutions of its kind. 

“All of which is respectfully submitted, 

E. D. MORGAN, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, ~~ B. B. LHERMAN, 

CHARLES 8.SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 

C. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN.” 

The full Report of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, and the ful] Report of the Committee of Pol- 
icy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders. 
have been printed, in pamphlet form, and may 
ebtained by application to the Society or to any of 
its agents throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and 


Executive Committee of the Society. 





The thorough investigation into the affairs and 
condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
and by a Committee of Policy-holders and Repre- 
s-ntatives of Policy-holders, has not relaxed in the 
slightest degree the customary examinations by the 
Standing and Special Committees of the Board of 
Directors, 

In presenting the Report of the Society for 1876, 
the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much attention and labor to the con- 
sideration of the system by which the business of 
the Society is conducted and its expenses regulated ; 
and have directed the enforcement of all rules 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the 8o- 
ciety to. and continuing the same at. the lowest 
standard consistent with the greatest efficiency in the 
administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of the Society is 
much larger than is requisite for the continuance of 
dividends to policy-hoiders without diminution. and 
in order to guard against even sett wet deprecia- 
tion in investments the committee have— 

Resolved. That eight hundred thousand dollars of 
the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policy-holders until the further order of this 
Committee, or of the Board. to cover any possible 
loss arising from the value of real estate and other 
securities. » 

The Equiteble Life Assurance Society has, during 
the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone. through ite 
own Committees. the Insurance Department of the 
State and a Policy-holders’ Committee.examinations, 
for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all de 
partments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history 
of corporations. 


GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D. MORGAN,) Com- 
JAMES LOW H. F.SPAULDING, {| mittee 
PARKER HANDY, H.A. HURLBUT, ‘[ on Fi- 
WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, J nance. 


Board of Directors. 
HENRY B. HYDE. ROBERT LENOX KEN- 
GEORGE T. ADER, NEDY 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, 
WM. G. LAMBERT, 
HENRY a.HURLBUT, B. ; 
H. G. MARQUAND WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW, HENRY @ 
H. F. SPAULDING, JOSEPH SELIGMAN 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, ASHBEL GREEN, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, WAYMAN CROW, 
rHOMAS S. YOUNG, ’ STEPHEN H.PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
ROBERT BLISS. H. M. ALEXANDER, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, JOHN J. DONALDSON 
DANIEL PD. LORD, GEORGE 'G. KELLOGG, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
‘HORACE PORTER, | SAMUEL HOLMES, 
SIMEON FITCH, JOSE F. NAVARRO 
E. W. LAMBERT. W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jn. 
B. F. RANDOLPH, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH, 
JOHN A.STEWART,  T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
GEORGE H. STUART, WM. F. COOLBAUGH. 


ELD, 
B. WILLIAMSON 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. 





Samurt Borrowe. Secretary. 





Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical 
Epwarp (vurtis. M. D., Examiners. 
E, W. Scott, Sup’t of Agencies. 

1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. : - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


SU FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
434 WALNUT STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $200,000 
DIRECTORS: 

NELSON F. EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | THOMAS KENNEDY, 

J. E. KINGSLEY, R. 
H,. W. PITKI. 


N, 
J. S. HELFENSTEIN, 
HIRAM MILLER, 





F. W. & ee D, 
W. C. HAMILTON, WM. A. LEVERING, 
J.S. ELWELL, D. E SMALL, York, Pa. 
WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. 
JOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 








MUsIC BOOKS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


THE SHINING RIVER. 


BY H. 8. & W. O. PERKINS, 


. GOOD NEWS. 


BY R. M. McINTOSH. 


The publishers respectfully request an examina 
tion of these their newest two books, by schoole 
about to purchase. 

They will bear comparison with any others. 

‘THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet title 
quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skillfully set to music. 
Representative songs are: 

“ Whiter than Snow.” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved.” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the Gates,” page 130. 

GOOD NFWS ix a most cheerful companion to the 
other equa'ly good book, differing only as the tastes 
of the two comnoszers. and perhaps the requirements 
of singers in each vicinity, may differ. Represen 
tative songs are: 

“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“sweet Bye and Bye.” poge 96. 
“Hear Him calling,” page 120. 

Bpesiane copies sent for retail price, or 35 cents 

each, 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
843 Broadway, Successors t> Lee & Walker, 
New York. phia. 
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PUBLICATIONS. PUBICATIONS., PUBLICATIONS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE BEREAN QUARTERLY | BEST Membership. Samples and torms by mail TWO NEW BOOKS. | MONEY WANTED. 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpful to 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 


Send SEVEN CENTS for a Specimen 
Number, and be convinced, ddress. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 
Broadway, New York. ; 





This edition contains the best portraits 
of Moody, Sankey and Bliss. 
exces From No. 1“ Whereart Thou?” 


to No. 50, “The Death of P. P. 
Bliss.” 


One vol., 544 pages. 
Price. postage prepaid, 
| ONE DOLLAR. 


Send all orders to 
Eben Shute, 
eee) 36 Bromfield Street. Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AN 


THEAcCHERS 


SEND TO THE 


2 









SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, | 


No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For everything needed in your work. Library 
Books—Choice selections, Sunday-school 
Papers, Question Books, Teachers’ 
Bibles, etc. 

G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depositary. 





8MITH’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOG- 
RAPHY, LITERATURE, SEC'‘38, 
AND DOCTRINES. 

From the Time of the Apostles to the Age of 
Charlemagne. By Various Writers. Ed- 
ited by Wm. Smith. D.C.L.. and Rey. 
Professor Wace. M.A. Vol. L. 
8vo. Cloth. $5.50. 

To be Completed in 3 Volumes. 
Thiz work is derignéd to give a comprehensive 
account of the Personal. the Literary. the Dogmatic 
and the Ecclesmstical Life of the Church during th: 
first eizht centuries of Christianity. and, in comb 
nation with the Dieuonary of Christian Antiquitie: 
recently published. it will afford. it is believed. th: 
most complete collection of materials forthe Chure! 
History of that period which has yet been published 
either in England or abroad. 

LITTLE. BROWN & CO., Pubs., 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


At 36 Bromfield St., Boston, will be fouwnu 
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And depot for Evangelical Literature. 
I have now on hand a stock of that valuable little 


THE WAY AND THE WORD. 


Before leaving Chicago, Mr. Moody promised a 
new book to each of the young converts and inquir 
eres whe would send in their names at the great Taber 
nacle meetings 

‘the book has been issued under the title of Tat 
Way anv THE Worp, and is a neat little volume, con 
taining a treatise on Mr. Moody’s favorite topic, Re 
generation; also his thoughts on Bible study; the 
whole prefaced with a personal introduction by Mr 
Moody. 

Ten thousand copies were ordered for distribution 
to the young converts and inquirers; the names 
saecived eanauatine to ogg A that number. 

’ 64 pages Price, 25 cts.; cloth, 40 cts. 





The question is often asked, “ Which among the 


CHOICE BIBLES = 


PROTECTING EDGES 
pS KID LINED ~ a 











Is the best for actual use by Sunday-school Teach- 
ers?” 
The following letter from the REV. H. M. PAR- 


ad 





SONS, President of the Boston Sunday School Union | 


may lead to a decision. 


Having been a teacher of | 


several large Bible Classes for many years, perhaps | 


no man is better qualified to give a practical com- 
mon-sense opinion on the subject: 


Boston, March 19, 1877. 
Me. Exen Suvre. 
Dear Sir:—The Bible which I obtained from you 
J consider as standing at the head of all the Bibles 
J have ever seen for practical use by Pastors, Super- 
intendents and 8. 8. Teachers. The binding. with 
its flexible cover, protected edges and silk sewing is 
first class. the references are very full. and the col- 
lection of tables and indices. with the concordance 
in the hack of the book. are of immense value. For 
constant use it is certainly superior to the Bagster 
Bible. being both clearer type and more ready ot 
reference. and this I say after having used the Bags- 
ter for several vears. I recommend it to all Bible 
Students as the book for them. 
H. M. PARSONS. 


The price of the above-mentioned Bible in choicest 
binding is $11. In other styles of binding. same six 
type, it ean be had for $8, $, or $5. Smaller sizes at 
less price. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS WILL BE SENT WHEN 


REQUESTED. 
Eben Shute, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





HOMELIKE “oarding School for Yonng Boys. 
E. HINDS, A. M., Hempstead, L. 1. $200 to $200. 


| 





for 5c. Geo. E. Perine, Pub’r, 66 Reade St., New York. 





iw increase attendance and interest in your Sun- 
day-school, secure 


LOTHROP’S TESTED AND IMPROVED 
SEILECT LIBRARIES, 


204 vols., and the Prize and Pansy Books. 55 vols, 
BOSTON: D. LOTHROP & CO. 


CROW ELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 





INO. 1. 3 VOR (NQiseccaccestidecud $12 50. 
No.2, 15 Vols. 16mo................2 12 50. 
Ov: Oe BP: VOlS.. TRO. nccctnnsccnnnen 10 00. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NW. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 
would say: Ist. Their Theology Department has no 
equal. 2d. Their Sunday-school Department has the 
hest and latest Books from all the Sunday-school 
publishers. Also. 2 extra cheap Libraries, 3d. Books 
sold only by subsertption. Best book on Moody and 
others. Send for particulars and catalogues. 





THE OXFORD 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Teachers’ Bibles 


May be had at the following 
PRICES. 


Peart 24mo0 Epitron, 54x4 in. 





French Morocco, stiff covers_-- $1.50 
French Morocco, flexible circuit covers_-..---- 1.80 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers_--.---------~- 2.25 
Turkey Morocco, flexible or stiff covers-—--.. 2.7 


‘ 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined... 5.00 
Postage nine cents extra. 
NonpareiIL 16mMo Epition, 6'4x4 in. 
French Morocco, stiff covers 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers--------------- 
Turkey Morocco, stiff or flexible covers___---- 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined_... 6.30 
Postage twelve oents extra. 

Minion 8vo Epition, 734x5% in. 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers_--.----.——- $4.60 
Turkey Morocco, stiff or flexible covers___....- ¥ 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined... 8.00 

Postage eighteen cents extra. 
For list of Aids to be found in these Bibles, see 
Sunday School ‘Times of March 17, or send for cireu- 


arto THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker S8t., N. Y. 











By the Author of the 
“WiD*, WIDE WORLD.” 
PINE NEEDLES. 


: ATALE. $1.60. 
Indtan Stortes. 
By A. L.O. E 
Little and Wise. : 
By the Rev. W. W. Newron. 3 illus. 1 25 
Bernandino Ochino. of Siena. 
A contribution towards the History of 
tho EOOMMAtON.o..acccosascenesns 2 5C 
Servants of Christ. 
By the author of “A Basket of Barley 
pe Ne Pee ee a ee: er ee ee eee PS 
4 Hero in the Battle of life. 


By the author of the “ Memorial of Cap- 
tain HEDLEY VIcARs.’’............ 50 
Dr Guthries Autobiography. 
I One VOUNNE I. $n acces dw eh aw an sae 2 OF 
Dr. Goodell’s Life. 
NW Ah RE acscecpcnoesa-aueuen® 2 5 
All About Jesus. 
By Hev. A. DICKSON. scts-se5-5cs5< 2 00 
Footsteps of St. Peter. 
By Us. MAODUNIS.. <-56 33 5-cke5-55~ 2 00 
My Old t.etters. 
By DEO BONAR pose-56ss5e5a-ese~ =~ 2 00 
D.uubigne’s History in the Time of 
Calvin, 
WAMENO Jos eendescascaucoseeneass 2 OF 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





Books for Sunday-school Libra- 
ries. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.. 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New 
York, invite attention to theii 
books for S. S. Libraries, Th: 
selection is carefully made from 
the catalogues of the Keligious 
Publishing Societi:s, dnd all other 
unerceptionable sources, and ix 
believed to be larger than thai 
offered by any other establishment 


From a clergyman in Connecticut: 


“I will also add my thanks for the courtesy and 
the ability with which you have aided us in enlarg- 
‘ng and replenishing our Sunday-school library. 
It is evident to me from the selection of books 


| which you made for us. that your experience in the 


matter. guided by our special wants. has given us a 
hetter library than we could have had. had we en- 
leavored to make our selection from your exten 
sive stock.” 


SPECTAL 8. §. BOOK STORE! 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. and all modern 
requirements in the conducting of Sunday Schools. 
Church and Pastors’ mental aids in service and study. 

Hymn-Books, Maps, Marriage Certificates, Cards, 
Class Books, &¢. 


U. D. WARD, 
150 Nassau St. (up stairs), New York. 





THE TITLE EXAMINED. By A. B. Earte, D.D. 
A book for every in juirer, convert, and doubting 
Christian. With all the author's experience in 
leading souls from darkness into light, this hook 
answers practically and clearly the great question, 
“How may | know 1 ama Christian?” Cloth, 30 
cts.; boards, 20 cts. 


GRANDMAMMA’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By 
Mrs. Mary Pruyy. Few women are more widely 
known and honored than Mrs. Pruyn. and these 
instructive letters should be in every home. Cloth, 
$1; paper, 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
REVIVALS, AND HOW TO PROMOTE THEM. By 
By H.C. Fish. D.D. $1 50 —Bringing in Sheaves. 
By A_B. Earle, D.D. $1 50.—Revival Sermons. 


By Rev. Emerson Andrews, $1 25.—Revival 
Hymns. By A.B, Earle, D.D. 30 cts. 


Any book mailed, post-paid, o. receipt of price, 
JAMES IT. EARLE, Publisher, 
20 Hawley Street, Boston, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A new collection of Sacred Songs for the Sunday- 
school, by JAMES R. MURRAY«P P. BLIS=, and 


ate 
P. P. BLIss. 


The many admirers of Mr, Bliss’s music should 
remember that ; 
“MEAVENWARD” 

will be the ONLY new Song Look containing his 
BEST and most popular songs, ‘tiie book has been 
compiled and edited +4 JAMES R. MURRAY, who 
was an intimate friend and musical companion ot 
Mr, Bliss for many years. and wi] be found a worthy 
tribute to the worth of one of whom the editor says: 

All who have sung and heen helped by his music 
shall seek in vain for his like among the living.” 

It is confidently expectéd that the combination of 
talent secured in the compil: tion of “HEAVES- 
WARD” will produce a work never before equaled 
for Sunday-school purposes, and destined to attain 
t or second to no work of the kind ever 
hefore published : 

The Book will be .of our usual Sunday-school 
atyle, printed on fine tinted paper, containing 160 
oagem® and will be sold at 35 cents, by mail $30.00 
per hundred, by express, in board covers. Sample 
‘opy in paper covers sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
‘rders now received. and will be filled in turn 
Ready soon. To he sold by BOOK AND MUSsI« 
MH EALERS venerallyv 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publisers, Cleveland, 0.9] 





EDUCATIONAL. 





APS, CHARTS, COSTUMES, RELICS, etc., used 
by the late Hon. J.S. Diehl in his lectures on 
riental and Bible Lands for sale. Address, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 
35 Union Square, New York. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Terraee 
Place, Norwalk, Conn.—The Summer session oi 
this schodl commences the SKCOND WEEK I 
MAY. This is to accommodate par ‘nts who wish t 
travel or place their daughters in the country dur- 
ng the hot season. For circular, address or call on 
drs. HARLEM, Principal. 





ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 
PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 


Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at anytime. Reference in Philadel- 
phia, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday School 
times. Send for circulars to 

CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
Washington Heights, Ill. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Flective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
rary fees only $27 4 year. 1100 students last veur 
or circulars address J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
ler the College management. Full corps of first- 
‘lass teachers. Expenses low. Class instruction or 
srivate lessons, as preferred. As a home for stu- 
lents, Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness 
freedom from temptations. and religious and intel 
lectual advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 


American and 


-oreign 
TEACHERS AGENCY, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


Mixes M. J. Youna, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss Young supplies Professors. ‘Tutors, Gover- 
nesses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
«truetion; gives information to parents concerning 
schools: rents and gells school properties. ete. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentlemen. 

Rererence. by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens. 


For Cireulars, apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 











Fxtra Mixed Car1s, with name, 10c.; 20 Ladies’ 
Favorite, l0c, B, Seccomse, Kinderhook, N, Y.. _ 





10 Per Cent. Interest, 

Secured by improved farm and city property worth 
triple the loan at bed rock values, besides insurance 
| on buildings. For particulars and references address 
H. B. SMITH, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN. 





fhe hip ton Package is tie largest and 

vestscilingout RCAD e 

38 Sheets Nore Paper TS Envelopes, 

tencil. Penhouler, Golden Pent ot Ele- 

gant Gow Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
“ke George Diamond Piv * .., Stone Rins inlald with 
vid, Stone Scart Pin. God-plated Wedding «its, 
ot Rosennd Ear Dropa, Ladies Flowered and Si. verec Ha. 





Rey. Orson Parker. $1 75.—Hand-hook of Revivals: | 


“ HEAVENWARD.”: 


others, including the be-t Hymns and Music of the | 


tdies Funev Set Pin & Drops, Golu-plate Collar but on, Genie 
sold-niated Watsh Chain and Set of “\ree Gold vlnted S*rds, 


‘e entire Lot sent post-paid for &>() 

iene eae 2 Ga P 
Clinton Place, Ree Vor 

| Leamon’s Tyes Color Silks. 

Leamcn’s Dyes Color Woolens. 

Leamon’s Dyes Coler Cottons, 


Leam-n’s Dyes Color Anything. 


CRIMSON, VIOLET, YELLOW, PURPLE, GREEN, 
MAROON SCARLET. SLATE, BROWN, 
BLACK, BLUE, RED. 

Each Dye colors from one to tw nds of good 
“~ yoo te certian ou, Wi orvented eg the 
best and cheapest colurs for family and fancy dyer 

PC ft THEM!” hed 

















ANY CHILD CAN Us 
A book giving full directions for all uses, with a 
beautiful sample card showing how to make 36 
colors, sent to any address for a three-cent stamp, or 
the same with a package of any color on receipt of 
25 cents. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt. 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAIi ROAD. 


XCURSION AND PICNIC 


PARTIES 


Are offered the following places on the line of 
this Road: 


FAIRVIEW GROVE, 

17 miles from Philadelphia 
OAKWOOD GROVE, 

18 miles from Philadelphia; 
SPRING MILL HEIGHTS, 

12 miles from Philadelphia; 
VALLEY FORGE, 

2314 miles from Philadelphia. 


The first two are rom depot at Ninth and 
Green. and the last two from depot at Thirteenth 
and Callowhill. For deseription of the grounds, 
low rates, and first-class accommodations, inquire of 
agents at depots, or of 


C. G. HANCOCK, General Ticket Agent, 
Room 15, 227 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





a Week to Agents. $10 Outfit FREE. 
P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$652 $71 
$12 
$66 
AGENTS! 
$5 to 20 





a day at home. 


Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $ out- 
fit free. H. Hauierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 





$8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, New York City. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5: 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





(0 aday. Employment forall. Catalogues 
. free. Samples, 25 cents. 
FELTON & CO.. 119 Nassau St.. New York City. 


$20 to $60 a week to Wide Av ake Agents. All the 
New and Standard Novelties. Chiomos, &c, Sample, 

with 32 page catalogue, sent fro 
R. L. FLETCHER, 12 Dey St.. New York. 











"| —The choicest in the world—Importers 
rRAS. prices—Largest Company in ‘Astosinaes 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade cuntin.‘ally 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—tust ine 
ducements—don't waste time—send for Circular t 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287. 
JOY, from the Chicago 


Inter-Ocean Verbatim 


Reports. 644 pages, $2. Portraits of Moody, Sanke 
ind Bliss. This is entirely different from GLA 
TIDINGS, is 72 New York Sermons from the Tribune 
Reports. 504 pages, $2. Either book mailed on re- 
ceiptof pitta. AGENTS WANTED. $50 per week profit. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y 





SERMONS IN CHICAGO 
are in the book GREAT 


GENTS WANTED for the Full History of 
the Wonderful Career of 


Moody and Sankey 


in Great Britain and America. Embraces biog- 
raphies, sermons, songs, addresses, prayer meeting 
talks, incidents, gems from the great preachers, 
sketch and portrait of P. P. Bliss, ete. 720 pages, 13 
engs. Price, $2. Sells at sight. For best terms ever 
heard of, address H. S GOODSPEED & CO., 14 Bar- 
clay Street, New York, or 287 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





——p——_—— 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


$2.15 each. 
1.90 * 
1.65 * 

To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 


of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


From I to 14 Copies, + «= - 
s© 615 to 29 - - 2 «6 
30 Copies and upwards, - 


——9—————— 


* Supscriptions will be received for any portion ot 
a year at yearly rates. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
elub subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 


Subscribers wishing to, introduce Tur Tres to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


a 


SUPERINTENDENT’S PAPER, $ .50. 

This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tue Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent’s 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scnoot Trmgs, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tue Times, 


— 


' JHE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 
100 Copies, one month, = = $ .60 
100 + one year, = = - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—_—o—_ 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


10v Copies, three months, = = 6.25 
100 = one year, = © =s 25.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


——o——_— e 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


——— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 
The Sunday School Times, one year, 
The Superintendent’s Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 1s. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 


- 9shillings. 


—— 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts. 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 percent.on 4 insertions. 
7 


10 “ ‘ 8 “ 
15 “ “43 “ 
20 “ “ 9% “ 
25 “ “ 52 “ 


B@~ Copy for Advertisements must be en hand by | 


Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—_—o——— 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager, | 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Pariaperrnia. 











In order that it may be seen by every Sunday- 
School Worker in the country, we will send 
FREE to any address, specimen copies of 


Our 


MornNING GuIDE ! 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER CLARK, D.D. 


Semi-Monthly. Only 26 Centsaa Year. Fifteenth Year. 


Better Than Ever. 


Address JAMES ROBISON, Pub., 132 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
s@ Our New Catalogue of 8.8. Books Aids and Requisites, sent to any address.-G& 





TO MAK SE 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL BRIGHTE 
OUR HOME CIRCLE HAPPIE 


We offer the dest and cheapest Sunpay Scuoor Paprrs, 


OOD WORDS, 
OOD CHEER, 


MY PAPER, 
OLD & YOUNG. 





Beautifully Illustrated. 


Numbered, not Dated. 


Published Every Month, 


Address E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 


Samples Free. 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO., 
® No. 102 Chambers Street, New York. 





Cash to 


For a few months we want to 


Agents. 


employ agents in every town in 


the United States and Canada, to get subscribers for The Sun- 


day School Times and Scholars’ 
cash commissions. 


Quarterly. We propose to pay 


Any man, woman, boy, or girl, who wishes 


to act for us, will please send us his or her name at once, and 
we will make known our terms, and furnish an agent’s outfit 


free. 





OR Health, Wealth, and Comfort, secure you a 
Home in Florida. 20-acre Lots for $100, one 
uarter down, balance end of two years, dt ORANGE 
ARK,12 miles from Jacksonville, opposite home 
of Mrs. H. B. Stowe. The best of land for Oranges, 











Fruits, ke. Address 
ORANGE PARK CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dry. ROGERS’ In Powder. 


Citrate of Magnesia. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given 
universal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for headache, sickness of the stomach, 
heartburn, and all complaints arising from acidity, 
bilious and malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by A, ROGERS & SONS, New York City. 


| Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 
exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
day on interest or principal ; no investor through us 
ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references. 
J. B. WATKINS &« CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


MADAME FOY'S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Increases in Popularity every year 


And for Health, Comfort, and Strle, 
is acknowledged the Best Article 
of the kind ever made. For sale 
by all leading jobbers and retail- 
J ers. Reware of imitations and in- 
fringements. Manufactured solely 
by FOY & HARMON, New Haven, 
Conn. 


PER CENT. NET. 











BABY SOAP. . 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
@ ovtos distilled from flowers. It is 
# carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alkaline strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery Soop Made only by 
Rostnson Bros. & Co., Boston. 





$3 PRINTING PRESS 


-) Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
i any press. Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own printina and advertising 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for youngorold. Can he 
made a money making business any- 
4 where. Send 3c. stamp for large cata- 






OL ALLEN 


logue to KELSEY & CO,, Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 





610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








> _acioN WITHOUT Myy . 

PRESERVA PROTECT ton SATION. 

SECURED ONLY- By SCONTAGION 
CRANE. BREED&CO'S ) 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 
<r CA Ske ET's. 


GREAT REDUGT.ON, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


‘SUNIL MANTELS 




















WILSON «& MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phila 





IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
_— ARE‘ STOPPED, 


of sending for a 
Plumber, 
Use one of our 
RUBBER 
ELASTIC FORCE CUPS.,, 


Sent by mail on receipt ot 
price. 


50 Cents. 
D. HODGMAN & CO,, 
Sole Manufacttirers, 
27 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 

Send for description. 


Just now is a good 
time to begin using 
The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly in your class. It 
will cost you only seven 
cents for each scholar 
for three months. Send 
to this office. 


Instead 














WORTH REPEATING. 


BE YE ALSO READY, 


(M. in The London Christian.] 





Ready when the dawning 
Comes creeping cold and grey, 
And we waken up from slumber 
To greet another day. 


Ready when the noon-tide 
Is quivering with heat, 

And there stealeth o’er the spirit 
A languor, dreamy, sweet. 


Ready when evening falls, 
And lilies fill with dew; 

As the westering sun’s last gleam 
Is fading from our view. 


Ready at midnight hour 
A vigil still to keep; 

The heart awake, though weary eyes 
Have closed themselves in sleep. 


Blesséd the servant found, 
What time his Lord returns, 
Who ready in his hand doth hold 
A lamp that brightly burns. 





DANGERS IN EDUCATION. 
(The Rey. Dr. Frederick G, Clark, in The Interior.] 


Is it not an abuse of the first magnitude 
that education is proving the destruction of 
many of our youth? Not to speak of ex- 
treme cases like the suicide of the student at 
Cornell University, there are instances of this 
overstrain of nervous force coming to light 
every day. At this moment I have been 
hearing the particulars of a most distressing 
case of a young lady broken down by over- 
work in sfudy. She was striving for a prize 
in the public school. As the crisis approached 
her nerves became more and more “on edge,” 
until suddenly she was overwhelmed by 
hysteria and convulsions in a terrible form. 


Another case was that of a young miss 
about seventeen years of age, who was doing 
splendidly in all her studies, especially in 
mathematics, when, unhappily, the approach 
of examination overstrained her nerves and 
she had to be sent home. It was a full year 
before she recovered her usual vigor, and her 
mind never returned to its earlier grasp. 

These cases are not remarkable. There 
are hundreds of them to be found right 
aroundus. Every pastor comes upon similar 
instances in his tongregation. They are 
most distressing. The parents are sudden] 
aroused to a danger they had not denied. 
The hopes and ambitions of the student are 
destroved, and often years of sickness are the 
inevitable sequel. 

Learning is most valuable. The impor- 
tance of education cannot easily be exagger- 
ated. Brain power seems to be more and 
more the coming force which is to control 
American society. Volumes might be writ- 
ten with utmost interest and effect on the 
benefits of our higher courses of education. 
But is there not room for the plea of common 
humanity which is the burden of this article? 

Think of it. Mr. Bergh is on all our streets, 
through his deputies, looking for galled, lame, 
and overstrained horses, and these are at once 
taken off from car, cart, or carriage. Is there 
not some humane person who will rise up for 
the protection of our dragged out and over- 
worked children in schools? Has it come to 
this that we cannot educate our youth with- 
out killing them? 

It does not answer our complaint to say 
that some blossoms must fall of course, and 
that so some constitutions must prove un- 
equal to the strain of education. If these 
cases were occasional, that were one thing. 
If these misfortunes befell only the feebler 
youth, that were something to say. But the 
fact is that these instances of damage and 
ruin to the health of children are numerous. 
And besides they occur where there had been 
the strongest evidences of physical and men- 
tal vigor. The question, therefore, fairly 
comes up whether education cannot be carried 
forward with moderate and healthful stimuli? 
Can we not dispense with many of those 
‘‘prizes” and ambitious baits which force the 
nervous energy into morbid conditions? 
And would not a little less of going through 
the “ologies” answer the purpose if we were 
content to create a relish for learning. and 
fairly start the mind on its career? Would 
not such a fair start, with reasonable and 
healthful excitements, be worth vastly more 
when we should leave some reserve of vitality 
forfartheron? Jamspeaking fora thousand 
homes into which children have been flung 
back, broken, diseased, and death-doomed 
from the machinery of education. Parents, 
beguiled by their ambition, do not see the 
mischief until it is too late. Our youth, of 


course, do not see it, dazzled as they are by 
the prizes of the class. Principals and teach- 
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ers of schools do not see these things. It 
is not their business, perhaps. And then 
they feel bound to screw up the machine of 
education to the highest tension, accepting 
breakage as inevitable. 

The old style of medication used to attack 
the disease with relentless energy, the pa- 
tient, meanwhile, looking out for himself. In 
later times, the doctors are much more con- 
siderate of their patients, and they feel it 
very important to keep life in them while 
the battle with disease is going on. Is it not 
true that some of our schools are fighting 
ignorance and mediocrity in the pupils with 
such severe appliances that ‘kill or cure” 
will by and by become a question of public 
interest ? Sooneror later, I am persuaded 
we shall grow less wasteful of youth and 
nerve, and of life itself, and perhaps some- 
body will take out a patent for the process 
of securing high education without destroy- 
ing the life which is educated. 








PUBLICATIONS. 





New Commentary 
ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET ann BROWN. 
COMPLETE EDITION. 

The best Commentary extant: 
Commended by the most distinguished scholars & divines. 
PRICE IN CLOTH, $7.50. 

For full particulars address, 
S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


JUST THE THING FOR 
Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


The best anecdotes care- 
NNO)010) 4 Ss 


fully cempiled under ap- 
300 





propriate headings, with 
alphabetical index. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Send all order's to 
Eben Shute, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston 


ANECDOTES 


— AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 








Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster’s Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of come Weights and Measures ; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
ete., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Languages. Moroaco Tucks. Gilt 
Edges. By Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
For sale by all dealers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.,, 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





NEW AND FRESH 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


JUST READY. 


I. 

A YOUNG MAN'S DIFFICULTIES WITH 
HIS BIBLE. By W. D. Faunce, D.D., author 
of the “ Fletcher Prize Essay,” ‘The Christian 
in the World.” 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, black stamp, 
$1.25. 

This is a book that should be placed in the hands 
of every young man. 


IL. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PREACH- 
ING. By Joun A. Broapus, D.D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 

ary, Greenville, S. C., and author of “A Treatise 
on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons.” 
1 vol. 12mo, black stamp, $1.50. 

This is a book of rare value. 


III. 

WHY FOUR GOSPELS? or, THE GOSPEL 
FOR ALL THE WORLD. Designed to aid 
Christians in the Study, the Home, and the School, 
and to a better understanding of the Gospels. By 
Rev. D. S. Grecory, author of “ Christian 
Ethics.” 1 vol. 12mo, price, $1 50. 

Every Christian should read this book. 

‘TV. 

MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRAC- 
TICE. New and thoroughly revised edition. By 
P. H. Meuu, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Ethics 
and Metaphysics in the University of Georgia. 
1 vol. 16mo, 75c. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


¥. 

COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES. By 
Rev. C. H. SpuRGEON, containing a list of and 
advice as to the best Commentaries published. 
1 vol. 12mo, price, aoa 


THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER: ITS UTIL- 
ITY AND RELATIONS TO PROVIDENCE. By 
Dr. P. H. Meuti. Price, 60c. 

An invaluable little book. 


Vis. , 
SPURGEON’S LECTURES TO MY STU- 
DENTS. Price, $1.25. 
VIII. P 
LIFE OF TRUST. By GrorcE MULLER, 
Price $1.75. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on | 


receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray Street, New York. 


' phar that all read it with delight. 


ing conditions:—The Union Silver Plating 






Initial. 















including cost of engraving initials, packing, 


will testify: 


them the VERY BEST Silver Plated Ware 


trom the date of this paper. 
[Signed] 





FROM THE DATE OF THIS ISSUE OF THIS PAPER 


ELEGANT TABLE SILVERWARE 


Can be secured by all who receive a ous of this week’s paper, on compliance with the follow- 


manufacturers of Pure Coin-Standard Silver Plate 
this notice a Set of Double Extra-Plated Silver Spoons, and engrave on each spoon any desired 

You are required to cut out the following Silverware Coupon and send it to the above 
Company, with your name and address, and also to enclose with it 75 cents to pay all charges, 


be sent by express (or mail, if you have no express office) and delivered in your hands with- 
out further cost. These spoons are guaranteed to be of the best material, and equal to the 
best Silver-Plated Ware made, as the following letter from the Union Silver Plating Company 
OrricE Union SILver PLATING Company, 
To whom it may concern.—The Spoons sent out under this arrangement we guarantee are of 
best quality, first heavily plated with pure nickel (the hardest white metal known), and a 
double extra plate of pure Coin-Standard Silver added on top of the nickel, thus renderin 


does not contain the Silverware Coupon, and we will not honor the Coupon after fifteen days 





pre ge 704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Ware, will send to any one who receives 


boxing, and express charges. The Spoons will 


Philadelphia. f 


manufactured. We will honor no order which 


UNION SILVER PLATING CO. 














On receipt of this Coupon, together with 


Silver 


{S.gned] 








SILVERWARE COUPON. 


press or mailing, engraving and boxing, we hereby agree to send to any address u set of 
our Pure Coin-Standurd double-extra plated 


and on each spoon engrave any desired initial. All charges are to be prepaid by the 75 

cents sent us, and the spoons will be delivered at déstination free of any other charge. 
Good for fifteen days from date of this paper, after which this Coupon is null and void. 

UNION SILVER PLATING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 





75 cents to cover all charges, including ex- 


Spoons, 








knives, and 95c. for forks; total, $3.70; thus 
more in any other way. Remember, that each 
initial desired without extra cost. 








TEAS —tThe choicest in the world—Importers 

" * prices—Largest Company in America— 

staple article—pleases everybody—Trade cuntinss:'y 

increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 

ducements—don't waste time—send for Circular t 

ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O, Box, 1287. 
to travel and sell to Dealers our 


ANTED MEN new unbreakable glasschimneys and 


lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Mein St.. Crxcinnatr, Onto. 








NEW DEPARTURE: atcha 
Salary $35! a) month. Hotel and traveling sapenese pee. 


-A.G -, manufactuters 0 
and PAPER, 2, 4,6, and8 Home St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


FREE! ais 


EASILY AVERAGE 
(ep 310 PER WEFK. 


Address W. P. Ray & Chicago. 


W RK DA’ 8 OF GOD 
0 By Prof. HERBER . MORKIS, A.B, D.D. 
The Grand History of the World before Adam. Its date- 
less origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becoming a 
fit baode for man. The beauties, wonders and realities of 
n as shown by Science, So plain, clear and easily under- 
Strongest commendations. 
Send for Circular, Terms and Sam le Illustrations. 
* Address, J. O. McOURDY cv., Philadelphia. 











s 
Words, 


OODY : 


Work, 
and 
Workers. 


This is the latest, mast attractive, largest, cheap- 
est. and best illustrated book on this wouderful man 
that-has yet been published, It contains Life of Moody, 
Sankey, Bliss, Whittle, and others. Also, Moody's 
bes: Sermons, bible Portraits, Outlines of Doctrine, Bible 
Readings, and addresses in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, 


AGENTS Sahl eudy by Rebamription. 


WANTED. Send for full de- 
NELSON & PILILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


scriptive terms and circulars to 





| > ACENTS WANTED. 


| Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


< 
| ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


3 The Most Complete System 


| % g OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
| Ever Devised for Home 
| Practice. 
100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
' Used standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
/ Hundreds of graceful 
Movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
buspitals. 
Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
E dren 4to 6 years, $1.00. N 


1.00. No. 
2. for Children 6 to 8. $1.10. 
Ke. 3, for Children 8 to 10, 
lL. 








$1.20. No.4, for Children 10 to 14, 
3). No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
$1.40. No. 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
No. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. o. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, family 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and8 
are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8. ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt ot 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights t sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small] investments. Its sales 
are nenrly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
for Illustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 


4 0, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
BUBBEB GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





Should it be desired, any one of the following articles will be sent in lieu of the spoons, on 
ayment of the following charges: Six solid steel knives, blade and handle one solid piece, 
est steel, double nickel and silver plated, $2; six forks, double nickel and silver plated, 95c. 
If all these goods are desired, enclose the total charges, which will be 75c. for spoons, $2 for 


. IMPORTANT NOTICE. : 

This liberal offer holds good for only fifteen days from the date of this paper, therefore it 
is to the interest of all who can secure its benefits to see to it that they are not debarred by 
reason of the expiration of the time specified. All ; 
addressed direct to the UNION SILVER PLATING CO., Philadelphia. 


















securing for $3.70 what would cost you much 
article, except knives, will be engraved with any 


All letters ordering Silverware should be 






CHURCH BELLS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
ms with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vaxpeuzen & Tier, 102 £. 2d St., Cincinnati. 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Bae illustrated Catalocues sent free, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 





J. & R. LAMB, 
CHURCH FURNITURE, | 
~~ 59 Carmine ‘Strect, New York. _ 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, &e. 
always ‘in stock. 8.8. Banners, silk 
and gold, $5.00 each.” 





Illus. Catalogues, | Furnirurg, 10c. 
Banners, Texts & Decorations, 1c. 


J. KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chorch ard <uaday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Jewel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail. 















THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


111 & 113 William St., N.Y., and 113 & 115 






State St., Chicago. 
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THDIGO-BLUE | soo Roos GeSeee'St; PAE” re 


‘fauow nok aavs fiyuryn}4ao 27200 aft . 
‘TEVWIESE AUMVW SA LAT J 


| 6 for $1; 
13 for $2. ‘Send for 





CARDS. 





2 » Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
(43) post-paid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





“WONDER CARDS.”—Curious and amusing: in- 
genious pastimes; tell important facts, ete. Young 
and old will be instructed and pleased. Ten cents. 
Address W. G. BROWN, 8 Grand Street, New York. 


YOUR NAME neetly printed on 50 nice tinted 


eards for 15¢e. 50 Granite, 20c. 
30 Acquaintance, 5c. 25 Transparent. 20c. Elegant 
Card Cases, 10 and ldc. Standard Card Factory, 
Brockton, Mass. 








» SCROLL CARDS, (no two alike.) with name in 

¢) colors and gold, 15e. Elegant imitation morocco 
card case only 15e. 25 acquaintance cards (10 styles) 
lie. M. F. Taggart, Castile, N. Y : 











Fashionable Visiting Cards, 15 Va- 

reeties, in an elegant case, with your 

name handsomely printed in the 

latest style of type, for 25 cents. 

Agents outfit 20¢c. (Samples for stamp.) 
D. F. COOLEY, BROCKTON, MASS. 








FLOWERS. 
Fine ever-blooming and 
other Roses sent by mail 
postpaid everywhere, and 

their safe arrival guaranteed. 6 for $1: 14 for $2, 

30 for $4. Purchaser's choice of nearly 600 va- 

rieties of Roses and other plants, carefully labeled. 

Fine Premium Rose with each package when 10 

cents are added. Catalogue free. Address, 

JOS. T. PHILLIPS & SON, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


WHITE WATER-LILY 
Nymphia Odorata. 


I will send roots bearing these beautiful and fra 
grant flowers to any address, post paid, with instrue- 
tions to grow them, for 25 cents each, or $2.50 a 
dozen. They can be grown in ponds or tubs. Address 
B. K. Langworthy, Rockville, Washington Co., R. I. 


F 5 Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 
per mai 





1 at your door. Satisfac- 
tion ar > prom Splen- 








id assortment of 
ROSES 
New Catalogue 


% Plants, E 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hil i 


Ohe urseries, West Chester. Pa. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAU ER-BLOOMING 


TIFUL EV 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
variation ga aise labeled, for $13 1:2 for $25 
19 for $33; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10cents each 
additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RosE-GROWERs. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

















WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c,. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal aéeendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 


LATH ES with Cireularand Jig- 
Saw Attachments — 
$9 to $100 each. 
SCROLL SAWS Sicezses 
Triumph 
Barnes’, Dexter, Centennial, ai 
Beach’s Parlor— 70c. to $30 each. 
aie \i) Sorrento Saws, Carve. 
ing ToolsandDesigns. 
TOOL for Amateurs, Machin- 
ists, Carpenters, Cab- 
inet - Makers, and every depart- 
ment of Mechanical Trade. ~ 
with best quality of tools 
TOOL CHESTS —$1 to $100 each. 
. Send for Catalogue, and state what kind of tools 
or machines you require. 


TALLMAN & MCFADDEN, 


TOOL DEPOT, 
607 Market Street, Phi aJaluhia, P-- 


















ot-Power Scroll Saws, 


CETENNIAL 
MEDAL 
AWARDED 

TRUMP BROS. 
Wilmington. 
Del. 
Manufacturers 
of the 
DEXTER SAW 
(New Patent) 
Price, $6.00. 
FLEETWOOD 
(5000 sold.) 
$13.00 to $15.00. 
DEXTER 
Emery Grinder 
& Polisher, 
$6.00. 

These Machines warranted in every respect. 


Send for Circular and Illustrated List of Designs of 
Brackets, Frames, and Fancy Articles. 
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LADIES 


Will Ord in the product of the United States Corset 
Co,, of New York. Corseis of ELEGANTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL- 
N=uSS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAMLESS 
FADRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE 
in use, while yielding 1 GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer. 

Our A A Corsct, inthe above qualities and durability, 
is t’.¢ superior of many corsct3 sold from {£3 to {£3 at 





[April 28, 1877. 





Secneeeses a atenaned 





= — 


J, ESTEY & COMPANY, 





retail. Atrialissolicited. We claim our brands as the | 








STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisfac- 
tion. 

We have never failed of the highest awards when- 
ever exhibited, and reccived two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- 
cuetion execeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 
and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents for a 
C.1ARM, cheap quality cents for BEAUTY—5 
cents for A A—M for FIFTH AVENUE, or 50 cents 
for Children’s WWOVEN WAIST, with waist mes- 
sure, and we will send them post-paid by mail. Circular 
inalled on request. 


UNITCD STATES CORSET CO., 


YP. 0. Dox 4928, NIW YORK. 


} 
i 




















SCATTENLOOP 


BISSEL’S 
Palit Revling, Bookcase 


For keeping books of reference. etc., within eas 
reach of your chair. With shelves only. or with 
drawers, pigeon-holes, ete. Ready and made to 
order, $15 to $45. Send for price list. 

A. T. BISSEL & CO., 2498S. Sixth St., Phila. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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Tha | 


~ARLD 


E MARK} 


TRAD 


¥F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORE. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS REARING 
OUR PATENTED TRALE-MARK, 


‘slight metalie nent. -t+--*-7 +- *” 








SLEGANT CAR UD. ati sa yice w 


at s 61 C., 
post-paid. J: B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns.vo., N.Y 
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The Most Extensive Manufactory of Reed -Organs 
IN THE WORLD! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


In POWER combined with PURITY OF TONE, in DURABILITY and FINISH, 
these Organs are Unrivaled, 














Before purchasing Paints or Roofing. send for Samples and 
REDUCED Price-List of 


BESTOS 


MATERIALS 


ROOFING, with white sire t’rovs Coating. —ihe handsomest, covlest, must aurable, and only reliable 
- 
portable meeens made. Easily applied by any one. Costs only half as much as tin. 
wAINTS.— ‘welve newest shades, ready for use. Guaranteed in every respect equal to the best pro- 
7 gary 
duced in this country, for all purposes. and more durable than any others for outside work. 


_ STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS.—The most effective and economical appliances 


yw JOHNS, 











known. . 

“TEAM PACKING.—Self-lubricating, Indestructible. Loose and Round. All sizes, ASBESTOS 
~ ae) tata 
ROARD. 


“ROOF PAINT.—FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, FIRE, ACID, AND WATERPROOF CEMENTS, FELTS, &e. 


All these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat and compact form. are suitable for all climates, 
and can he easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dealers and Large 


; Consumers. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE, 
TRAINER & CO.. Boston} 8. W. HEMPSTED & CO., Columbus, O.; 
T.S & A.J. KIRKWOOD, Chicago; M M BUCK &CO.,8. Louis; H. D. 


COLEMAN & BRO., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Fran- 
cisco. 


ag~ CAUTION.—The public are cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or 
similar purposes purporting to contain ASBESTOS unless they bear our name and dates of patents, 


KINCSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Ll 











RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tic Vases, Rustic Set- 
tees, Rustie Chairs, Bird 
Houses. Window Gardens 
Portable Flower Stands. 
Rustie Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 


Florist’s Supplies 
IN GENERAL. 


This Hanging Basket 
in three onyies. $1, $1.50, 
1v express to 





-Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
—NMaize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
—Maize Flour To‘let Scap !— 


A great discovery!—a new soap compound! It 
soothes, softens, and whitens the skin, has wonder- 
ful healing and superior washing properties, and is 

ually suited for the bath, nursery, and general 
toilet. Itis delightfully perfumed, and sold every- |. 
where at a moderate price. Registered in Patent 
Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 

McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & “ Philadalnhia« 





i 
| 
| 
| 








' %2 50, sent 
H N Snow iny part of the U.S8., on 
Nov 13'7 receipt of price, 
GENTS. speak quick! A little ov 13°77 Send stamp for Illus- 


trated Catalogue. . 


Rosi: ef: Co. 


29 FULTON S8T., 
New Yorx Ciry, 


unassigned for Memoirs Of §&. ». 1611S, |' 

by Whittle, Moody. and Sankey, with steel-plate por- 

traits of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and children—to be 

ublished in a few days. Address A.S. BARNES & 

BO. Publishers, New York o7 (hicago. By the same 
Publishers, Autebiography of Finney. 





the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORI DD.” 











MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


NewMusical Dramas. 


| RUTH, THE GLEANER. 





LAST WILL AND TESTA- 


| By J. A. Butterfield. MENT. 
‘ By Karl Merz 
An American Operain! A epatkis te 
5 acts, worthy the study re eee 


operetta, for 
concert rooms. 


rawing or 


of real artists, yet not he- Full of 


yond the reach of capable 


amateurs. __ Particulars + dag spiritea music. 
sent free. Sample copy, | Needs . special cos- 
in paper, $1.00 tume. Specimen copy, 





$l.ou. Circulars free. 


Palmer’s Theory of Music. 


A book for every teacher and student. A clear 
and Simple guide tu musical knowledge and eo mposi- 
tion. It Govers the whole ground in a manner so 
simple as to be comprehended by the youngest 
pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 
examples. Meets a want never before met. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. Palmer was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest an. by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his “* SONG KING” 
were sold, ‘* SONG HERALD” wil! domore. ‘It is an 
improvement on all former books for singing 
schools and classes, 

Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of Church’s Musical 
Visitor, containing $2.00 worth of new music, reading 
| Matter, etc., will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


> 





TEE 


POCKET. HVUNAL 


25 Cents. $20 per 100. 
200 Choices Hymns 


FROM THE “HYMNAL.” 


To meet the call for a cheap and portable Hymn 
Book for use in 


Mission Work, 
Social Meetin~s. and 
Sabbath Schools, 
The Board has prepared the above. bound in Flexi 
he Leather, strong aud neat. and are pre pared t 
fill orders. 
Please address 

JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superinte ndent, 

Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








Ready in Apuil! 


Welcome Tidings 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 
SACRED SONGS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
BY MESSRS. 


LGWRY, DOANE and SANKEY, 
Incluving the last Hymns and Music uf the late 
P.P. BLISS. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


Will comprise a combination of talent never before 
equaled in a Sunday--chool book. Eesides x arge 
amount of new mutcrial by its authors it will con- 
tain contributions by other well-known and popular 
writers of the day. 

4a5~ Mr. Burss’s many friends will be glad to know 
| that his two little boys will receive the largest pro- 

portion of the copyright accruing from the sale of 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


This is the only new Song Bock : uthorized by the 
family of Mr. Bliss, or in whici: t..ey have any in- 
terest. 

166 pages of our usual Sunda’-school styte, in Board 
Covers, 0 per 100; 35 cents by Mail. " 


One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished, on receipt of twent.-jive cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 





JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





76 Last 9th Street, 


66 West 4th Street 
NEW YORK. ‘ATL.’ 


CINCINNATI, 








